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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



It is not a little remarkable^ that whilst France 
has thus far falsified the prediction that aggres- 
sions by her on other nations would, as a matter 
of course, ensue from her recent revolution, 
Germany, whom no one suspected of aggressive 
tendencies, and who, next to Belgium, had the 
most to fear from the hostility of France, has, 
now that her apprehension on this account is 
allayed, equally belied the expectation entertained 
of her — has, in fact, changed places with France, 
since one of the first acts of her recovered free- 
dom has been to disregard and violate the in* 
dependence of another and a far weaker state, 
with the view to her own aggrandizement. If 
^* the world's history" be, as Schiller has remarked, 
" the world's law," then assuredly does Germany, 
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in her present history^ furnish proof that that law 
is not uniformly based either on equity or justice. 
The actual state of things between Germany and 
Denmark in respect of Schleswig, is certainly not 
calculated to inspire us with a contrary belief; 
unless, indeed, the former " Faustrecht," or law 
of the strong hand, is to be again recognized by 
mankind as a legitimate principle of action. I'he 
state of relations referred to is not the least im- 
portant of the consequences incident to the great 
drama which is now being played in the length 
and breadth of Europe, and which, whatever may 
be the faults committed during the transition 
state, must inevitably tend to the regeneration of 
the European family of nations. It would, how- 
ever, be erroneous to suppose that the present 
aggression of Germany upon Denmark originated 
in the late triumph of popular rights in the former 
country, although unquestionably precipitated by 
that most unlooked-for of events. The idea and 
the intention of such an aggression already existed 
prior to the social and political revolution which 
has taken place : its occurrence has supplied the 
opportunity that was both coveted and wanting 



for the commission of the act, and in this respect 
at least has admirably subserved the purpose of 
the German Governments. The first open mani- 
festation of the designs of Germany upon Holstein 
and Schleswig took place in effect in the summer 
of 1846, or nearly two years since, being elicited by 
the letters patent of the late King, Christian VIII. 
of the 8th July of that year, declaratory of his 
views in regard to the succession, and which the 
Germans thought proper to construe as arbi- 
trarily proclaiming the unity of the Danish Mo- 
narchy, without reference to the special rights of 
the duchies. It is true that the German Govern- 
ments and the Diet confined themselves at that 
time to mere representation ; reserving, neverthe- 
less, their judgment in the matter, and declaring 
their intention to watch ulterior proceedings— a 
line of action which obviously left them a wide 
margin for the future. But so far from imposing 
on the press, or on the freedom of speech and 
meeting, any such restrictions as most assuredly 
they would have imposed had the question been 
that of wresting Livonia, Courland, and Esthonia 
from powerful Russia, instead of Holstein and 
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Schleswig from comparatively feebleDenmark, they, 
on the contrary, virtually suspended the censor- 
ship , and allowed the utmost latitude to the press 
and individual action ; so that the agitation to which 
the appearance of the letters patent gave rise in 
Holstein (for to Schleswig it cannot be said to 
have extended) being re-acted upon from Germany 
at large, where the letters patent were stigmatized 
as an outrage upon the nationality of the " Father- 
land/' was still further incited, and acquired there- 
by a force and character which it would not other- 
wise have possessed. It is to be remembered, 
too, that then as now the chief fomenters of the 
agitation in Holstein were natives of that province ; 
and that although the names of the two duchies 
were associated, in order to make it appear that 
their respective populations were agreed, there 
were in reahty very few Schleswigers who took an 
active part in the matter. In consequence of the 
interpretation given to the letters patent, the King 
issued a supplementary manifesto, wherein he 
disclaimed the intentions imputed to him, and 
conceded, as regarded Holstein, to the popular de- 
mand, but expressed his determination to adhere. 
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in the case of Schleswig^ to his original views; 
nor did this announcement give rise to any special 
remonstrance on the part of the latter province. 
The concession respecting Holstein had the efiect 
of gradually allaying the excitement, since they 
vi^ho had been interested promoters of it considered 
that, for the moment, sufficient had been gained, 
and that an after-means of carrying out their views 
on Schleswig had been supplied by the ascertained 
sentiments of the German public. But little fur* 
ther occurred in reference to the matter until the 
present King of Denmark signified his intention 
of establishing a free constitution throughout his 
states, and the revolutionary movement took place 
in Grermany; when the Holsteiners seized the 
opportunity to renew the former agitation, rose in 
open rebellion, and appealed to Germany for 
assistance, who has not only afforded it, but also 
recognized the authority of the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg in Holstein, notwithstanding that he has 
placed himself in the posiiionot arebel, andean only 
exercise legitimate sovereignty there in the event of 
the King of Denmark and his uncle dying without 
male issue. Short of abandoning the sovereignty, 
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the King of Denmark has, with the view to con* 
ciliation, now given up all claim to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Holstein ; but not satisfied 
with this, the Holsteiners and Germany insist 
upon similar concessions in regard to Schleswig, 
pretending that it is inseparably connected with 
Holstein^ and must share its destinies. It is more 
easy to make this assertion than to prove it^ and 
this the German party have certainly not yet suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing. 

At the penod of the occurrences of 1846, the 
writer of these remarks, happening to be in the 
north of Germany, was an eye-witness of much 
that took place; while various circumstances 
gave him an opportunity of arriving, as he con- 
ceives, at tolerably correct conclusions in regard 
to the matter generally. On a journey through 
Holstein to the Eider (including a day's sojourn at 
Kiel) he saw enough to satisfy him of the futility 
of any efforts on the part of Denmark to reconcile 
the population of that province to her dominion ; 
and that, consequently, her true policy would be 
to confine her claims — as in effect she has since 
done — to Schleswig, where, notwithstanding some 
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partial disaffection^ the Danish element unques- 
tionably predominates. In Holstein^ at the moment 
of the writer's visit, the popular commotion^ sti- 
mulated by the press of Germany and by numerous 
emissaries from thencey dispersed throughout the 
province, was at its height. In the villages as in 
the towns — in all places of public resort as in 
private intercourse — the same sentiments pre- 
vailed, and it was impossible for a stranger not to 
be struck with the perfect unanimity which seemed 
to pervade all classes. At the stations along the 
line of railway the passengers, on descending, 
formed in groups to hear and discuss the local 
news; whilst, on the other hand, large parties 
were waiting their arrival to gather such intelli- 
gence as they might have to impart. In more 
than one instance gross caricatures of the King of 
Denmark and the Emperor of Russia were freely 
circulated, and so great was the eagerness to pro- 
cure them that the possessors of more than one 
copy resold them at a premium. A barter of this 
kind took place in the carriage in which the writer 
happened to be seated, and in which a most ani- 
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mated discussion was being carried on^ the com- 
pany including a delegate from distant Breslau 
and a leading provincial agitator^ who^ having 
lately been in confinement on a political charge^ 
was of course loud in his declamations again^ 
" Danish tyranny and misrule." The part which 
England and France were likely to take in the 
quarrel was both generally and eagerly discussed, 
the prevailing impression, however, being that 
they would remain neutral; but considerable 
apprehension was expressed lest, in the event of 
matters proceeding to extremities, Russia should 
despatch a fleet down the Baltic and land an army 
at Kiel, than which, in truth, nothing could be 
at any time more easy. The Liedertafeluy or vocal 
concerts in the open air, were another and a 
powerful stimulant to the excited state of feeling ; 
these being held in various places, and very 
numerously attended, a select few singing chosen 
patriotic songs and the rest joining in the chorus. 
That most in requisition was, of course, the fine 
popular air, " Schleswig-Holstein meerumschlun- 
gen," &c. (Schleswig-Holstein sea-encompassed. 
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&c.) ; but by dint of repetition, it frequently be- 
came, like the French ** Marsellaise/' Bomewbat 
wearisome. 

If such, generally^ was the state of things whilst 
the Holsteiners were yet uncertain as to whether 
they would receive physical support from Ger- 
many, we may readily imagine how great must be 
their fervour now that it is upheld by the actual 
presence of an army of the Germanic Confede* 
ration. Brave, however, as they may be^ they 
would have little chance of a successful resistance 
to the Danish military power had they no other 
dependence than their own energies and resources: 
still, it would avail Denmark as little to effect their 
subjugation, as it would benefit Austria to recon- 
quer Lombardy ; since they could never be imbued 
with Danish sentiments, would always be in a 
state of restless disaffection, and therefore a conti- 
nual thorn in Denmark's side. Hence, Denmark 
can have but little real interest in preserving with 
them even the slender connexion of a common 
sovereignty — the most it can now look for« 
although that, too, is precarious. 

Denmark has certainly exercised no oppression 
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to justify this inveterate hatred to her rule, but 
has, in many respects, even conferred benefits on 
Holstein ; the German nationality of the latter 
has, however, long been too powerful to be con- 
trolled, and is now paramount to all other consi- 
derations. The feeling is, however, quite different 
in Schleswig. 

Apart from the merits of the case as between 
the duchies and Denmark themselves, the im- 
pressions left upon the writer's mind by what he 
witnessed in 1846, were the reverse of favourable 
to Germany. From a memorandum in which he 
recorded them at the time, he is induced to select a 
few remarks as of peculiar application at this mo- 
ment ; premising, in regard to them, that they are 
not the result alone of mere observation, but also 
of personal communication on the spot with well- 
informed, plain-speaking Germans. The follow- 
ing are the passages in question, viz. : — 

" The national feeling and interested views of 
Germany have converted the entire question of 
Schleswig -Holstein into a pure German and 
lianish one. It is argued, that the duchies, 
bcfing essentially German, must, under any cir- 
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cunistances, cease to belong to Denmark; and 
from the turn which the affair has now taken by 
the enlistment of popular prejudices and passions 
against rights hitherto recognised, there would 
seem a disposition to resist the claims of Den- 
mark, even though the Danish royal male line 
were not threatened, as it is, with extinction. 
German unity, national and political, is now the 
all-absorbing idea in Germany; but it seeks at 
extension rather than consolidation, and is in 
reaUty chiefly desired as the means of maritime 
and commercial aggrandizement. J3y effecting the 
separation of the duchies from Denmark, andpla* 
cing them under the sovereignty of a German prince 
of the collateral line, it is hoped to include them as 
members of the Zollverein, whereby the two impor- 
tant ports of Altona and Kiel, on the Elbe and 
Baltic, respectively, together with the navigation of 
the Eider t connecting the Baltic and North Seas, 
would be acquired. These views have not yet 
been very generally put forth » but they do not the 
less generally prevail^ particularly in the south, 
and the ' Allgemeine Zeitung,' or Augsburg Ga- 
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zette (see No. of 23d September, 1846) has lately 
given deliberate expression to them. From the 
powerful competition which would be brought to 
bear against Hamburg by the accession of the 
German duchies of Denmark to the ZoUverein, 
the beUef is entertained that Hamburg, together 
with the other northern states (Hanover^ Meck- 
lenburg, Sec), must eventually, in self-defence, also 
join it. The Hamburgers are fully alive to this 
position, and although they have but little affec- 
tion for the Danes, still they prefer their proximity 
to that of the ZoUverein. The great commercial 
community of Hamburg is, for these reasons, any 
thing but a participator in the German movement 
against Denmark, in regard to the duchies > 
although to guard itself against a repetition of the 
imputation which, whether justly or unjustly, has 
been so often cast upon it, of a want of German 
nationality, Hamburg had nothing for it but to 
come forward, like other places, with a demon- 
stration. It did so, tardily, however, and the 
public meeting at which the address to the 
Schleswig - Holsteiners was passed, comprised 



scarcely a single merchant, but consisted almost 
entirely of professional men and political writers^ 
these mustering, too, in no great number." 

Subsequent events have tended only more 
strongly to confirm the writer in the opinions 
above expressed. He confidently believes that in 
the object therein stated, and not in the abstract 
idea of German unity, is to be found the key to 
the present aggression of Germany on Denmark ; 
that the duchies would have been little cared for 
had they possessed no ports (one corroborative 
fact being that Lauenburg, which has no port, is 
comparatively little mentioned, and would not pro- 
bably be thought of at all but for the rest) ; that 
Denmark might have remained in quiet possession 
of them had she evinced a disposition for their 
accession to the system of the Zollverein; and 
that the general idea of annexing all other outlying 
territories of the German race and language, 
means, in practice, nothing more than the annexa- 
tion of Holstein and Schletwig. Let us ask our- 
selves whether Germany would venture to march 
an army to the assistance of the German provinces 
either of Russia or of France, even if solicited by 
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their several populations to incorporate them with 
the great Germanic body ? Whether, in fine, -she 
would dare to respond to such advances, at the 
certain price of war with one or other of the two 
great powers in question? We know very well 
that, whatever might be her sympathies or incli- 
nation, she would do nothing of the sort ; yet, if 
the idea of German unity were what it professes 
to be, she should not hesitate ; more especially as 
regards the German provinces of Russia, seeing 
that they have much more reason to complain of 
foreign dominion than had ever those of Den- 
mark ! 

It is not a little curious that the designs of 
Germany upon Holstein and Schleswig should 
have found their greatest degree of developement 
in the self-same year which witnesses the termina- 
tion of the Treaty of Trade and Navigation be- 
tween England and the Zollverein, and which the 
latter has already signified through Prussia its 
intention not to renew upon the same terms. With 
reference to this point, the author of a pamphlet 
entitled " The ZoUverein, with its Baltic Ports and 
Hamburg/' (the wish being father to the thought 
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as regards the latter and Kiel^) published in Berlin 
in 1846, observes: — 

" A year is approaching which must be of the 
greatest consequence for the ZoUverein— the year 
1848. In that year terminates not only the im- 
portant treaty of trade and navigation concluded 
between England and the ZoUverein, and which 
will hardly be renewed without modifications ; but 
also the treaties which England hacs entered into 
with the northern maritime states of Germany ; so 
that in respect as well of the position which the 
ZoUverein will be able to assume in its external 
relations, as of the question whether the northern 
maritime states shall be still more detached from 
the union, the year 1848 must be regarded as 
one in which a struggle will take place respecting 
the honour and greatness of the common Father- 
land — in which the question must be decided 
whether Germany is to be further divided or to 
take a step towards greater unity." 

This, when viewed in conjunction with passing 
events, is tolerably significant. 

'* Der ZoUverein muss sich ausdehnen" (the 
ZoUverein must extend itself) has long been the 
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motto of the political economists of Germany^ who 
are now as clamorous for the acqaisition of the 
duchies for Zollverein purposes, as they ever were 
for the accession of Hamburg and the other north- 
em states. Hitherto/ neither cajolery nor menace 
has been able to force Hamburg into the arms of 
the Zollverein ; but it will be difficult for her to 
preserve herself much longer from the contact, if 
the Zollverein, in addition to the use of the Bel- 
gian sea-ports which it acquired by its treaty with 
Belgium in 1844, also obtains the command of 
the ports of Altona and Kiel and of the Eider, for 
Hamburg will then be confined as it were in a net, 
and compelled, in all probability, to succumb. 
With reference to the treaty with Belgium, the 
author of the work last quoted inquires — '* Where- 
fore this joy that a means might be found in 
Antwerp of ruining Hamburg and Bremen?" add- 
ing, by way of a note :— ** In fact, a treaty has 
been concluded which makes Antwerp a suburb of 
Cologne — a harbour of the Zollverein." In truth, 
there need be no objection on the part of Ham- 
burg to accede to the Zollverein, if she could do 
so upon terms at all comporting with her interest ; 
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but such is not the case^ considering the nature of 
the ZoUverein tariff and the declared views of the 
ZoUverein states ; Hamburg is required to give up 
without compensation her own liberal system^ 
which levies only a half per cent, upon imports^ 
and to sacrifice herself for the benefit of the German 
manufacturers^ under the pretext of benefiting the 
Fatherland^ which^ on the contrary, would be also 
injured. All this is very clearly shewn in the first 
part of Dr. Soetbeer's very able work on the 
** Commerce of Hamburg ;" in reference to which, 
d, propos of the ZoUverein treaty with Belgium, 
and the question generally, the writer of these re- 
marks gave publicity, in the early part of 1846, to 
some observations, from which he now ventures to 
select, as being of peculiar application at the pre- 
sent moment, the subjoined extracts, viz. : — 

*' In recurring to the treaty between the ZoUverein 
and Belgium, it is essential to premise that its pro- 
minent feature consists in the stipulation which con- 
verts, for all practical purposes, the Belgian seaports 
into seaports of the ZoUverein. Hence, the latter 
power acquires increased means of carrying on, 
through its own shipping, direct commercial inter- 
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course with Transatlantic countries, and also the 
opportunity of establishing, in fulfilment of its 
alleged intention, (as regards, for instance, Brazil^) 
a system of differential duties upon tropical pro- 
duce ; the twofold motive being the supposed 
advancement of the ZoUverein maritime and com- 
mercial interests, and the diversion from the Hanse 
Towns — that is, from Hamburg — of a large pro- 
portion of their intermediate trade. This will be 
apparent when it is considered that Hamburg 
has hitherto been the great medium through 
which, more especially, the Transatlantic trade 
of the whole of northern Germany has been car- 
ried on, and that Hamburg's commercial system, 
though from its liberal nature really conducing, in 
a high degree, to the commercial prosperity of 
Germany, is, nevertheless, assailed by the many 
whose policy it is to misconstrue it, as exercising 
an entirely opposite influence — in short, as sacri- 
ficing the general welfare to the promotion of its 
individual interest. In refutation of this view, we 
need only adduce the evidence of Dr. Soetbeer; 
supported as it is by figures. In his work before 
us, he remarks :— 
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'^ ' Hamburg has, in receat times, in virtue of 
the regulation of its whole tariff system, brought 
by degrees such liberal principles into application, 
with the view to grant every facility to the free 
exercise of trade, that it may now, with perfect 
right, claim the appellation of a German free 
port''-' Commerce of Hamburg^ First Sequel, 
p. 16. 

'* Again : — 

" * Altogether, the active business connections 
maintained with all important commercial places 
in the world, partly through Hamburg establish- 
ments, partly through agents of foreign commer- 
cial houses — the quickest and most regular com- 
munications with the most considerable staple 
places of Europe — the free competition, impeded 
by no differential duties or control, of all produce, 
from all countries, and under all flags— have, 
through their combined operation, produced the 
natural result, that, taken as a whole, no place 
of trade offers to the various articles of consump- 
tion and manufacture a cheaper, richer, and com- 
pleter market than Hamburg; a fact, the manifold 
advantages of which for all Germany are frequently 
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miiapprebended, seldom impartially estimated.' — 
Ibid, p. 154. 

** And further : — 

" * The more directly and correspondiDgly the 
relations of imports and exports come in contact 
with each other, the more solid and more gene- 
rally beneficial appears the commercial traffic of a 
place; and precisely in this favourable coincidence, 
which, in order to be stable, must model itself 
without artificial aid, consists the essential pre- 
eminence of the actual commercial relations of 
the Hanse Towns to the rest of Germany.' — 
Ibid, p. 162. 

^* The statistics which Dr. Soetbeer furnishes of 
the general imports and exports of Hamburg 
would seem fully to bear him out in his foregoing 
conclusions. He shows the approximate value of 
foreign imports to have been* — 

Marks Banco. £ 

In 1839 .... 164,896,000 .... 12,444,900 

— 1840 .... 177,030,000 .... 13,360,700 
being an increase in the latter year of 7\ per cent. 

" In regard to the value of the exports of Ger- 
♦ Inclusive of joint cargoes destined for Altona. 
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man produce and manufactures through the port of 
Hamburg, Dr. Soetbeer states it to be more diffi- 
cult than in the former case to give a correct 
estimate, owing as well to the mode of entering 
the goods, as to the latitude aflTorded by the 
liberal system of duties. He, however, considers 
the subjoined statement as not over-rated, viz. : — 
Year. Marks Banco. £ 



1839 \ ^^IP^^^ ^^ ^^ produce . . 59,000,000 = 4,452; 
I „ articles of industry 48,000,000 = 3,622,4 



= 4,452,789 
,608 



107,000,000 = 8,075,397 
% 
1840 * ^P^rts of raw produce . . 56,500,000 = 4,264,1 1 1 
i „ articles of industry 49,000,000 = 3,698,079 

105,500,000 = 7,962,190 

= 4,528,260 
.814 



ifl4l ^ E*P<>rts of raw produce . . 60,000,000 — 4,528,! 
( „ articles of industry 49,500,000 = 3,735,1 



109,500,000 = 8,264,074 
— IWrf, p. 197. Average .... £8,100,553 

" It is important to explain, as accounting for the 
large disparity which appears between the respec- 
tive aggregates of imports and exports for the dif- ' 
ferent years, that a very considerable proportion of 
the former are merely goods on transit to countries 
beyond Germany, so that the direct balance against 
Germany becomes materially reduced ; while, from 
what has been stated respecting the under-valua- 
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tion of the exports, the real balance is, in all pro- 
bability, but small. 

" We trust we have extracted enough to show 
the injustice with which Hamburg stands accused 
of being the commercial oppressor of Germany, 

** It was as little a secret in Berlin as to the Ham- 
burgers themselves, that the ZoUverein hoped for 
something more from the stipulation referred to 
of the Belgian treaty than the acquisition of a sea- 
port opening to the channel and north sea, great 
as was this advantage. The covert object of the 
ZoUverein was generally held to be the exercise, 
through this important measure, of a sort of moral 
compulsion against Hamburg, which should insure 
the early accession of that state to the League, or, 
at any rate, bring about arrangements which 
should subserve eventually that object; nor is i 

there any reasonable room to doubt the correctness 
of this inference. Now, we speak advisedly when j 

we say that the great bulk of the Hamburg citi- > 

zens are averse to a junction with the ZoUverein < 

upon almost any terms ; and, certainly, it is not 
easy to divine what terms the ZoUverein could 
offer, or Hamburg accept, that, on the one hand. 
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would prove consonant to the general line of com- 
mercial policy which the ZoUverein has prescribed 
for itself, or, on the other, would indemnify Ham- 
burg for the sacrifice of its independent position 
and the attendant consequences. NeverthelesSj 
circumstances may prove stronger tJian the unshes 
of the Hamburgers ; and they may find themselves 
hurried hy the progress of events into a consumma- 
tion which they deprecate. If it could be shown 
that Hamburg's accession would be in itself a de- 
sirable event for Germany; or, in other words, 
that the substitution of the ZoUverein restrictive 
system for the free-trade system of Hamburg 
would be a generally beneficial measure for the 
entire German community ; then, indeed, it might 
be difficult to justify Hamburg's isolation. But 
Dr. Soetbeer maintains the direct contrary of all 
this to be the case. In an able chapter specially 
devoted to the consideration of this question in all 
its bearings, and which, but for its length, we 
should give entire, he says : — 

** * The fundamental idea perceptible in the desire 
for the accession of Hamburg to the ZoUverein, is 
the notion that Germany must stand towards fo- 
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reign countries in a position to be feared as a great 
commercial power consolidated in itself, and that 
so long as this is not the case^ German industrial, 
commercial, and maritime interests must be aban- 
doned to the arbitrary discretion of foreigners. The 
most essential and obvious advantage which should 
immediately accrue from Hamburg's adhesion 
vnth the rest of Germany to a common tariff sys- 
tem, is held to be a code of navigation whereby 
Germany might accord a powerful protection to 
the national shipping, such protection being im- 
possible in the present isolated position of the 
German maritime states. Hence the extension of 
the ZoUverein to the entire sea-board, the intro- 
duction of navigation laws, the advancement of the 
German shipping interest, are assumed to be 
points intimately blended, and each is urged as a 
motive for operating the other. But we entertain 
the firm conviction that the promotion of the 
German shipping interest is in nowise contingent 
upon the accession of Hamburg to the ZoUverein ; 
that if the accession should be forced, as is urged, 
at any price, the little benefit which might accrue 
to the shipping interest must be purchased at too 
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heavy sacrifices in other respects on the part both 
of Hamburg and the interior. Assuming that the 
whole Oerman sea-coast, that is, Hanover, Ham- 
burg, and Holstein, were part and parcel of the 
ZoUverein, in what manner, and with what resuHs, 
would the protection and advancement of the na- 
tional navigation take place ? The institution of 
special navigation laws, fashioned something after 
the model of those of England, would prevent the 
importation of tropical produce in foreign ships 
not belonging to the country of production, as also 
generally in such as came from European ports, 
and would besides subject the importation of other 
goods in foreign ships to particular restrictions. 
If sea-mighty England, in possession of extensive 
colonies, finds herself compelled, through the na- 
tural jealousy of foreign countries, and the liberal 
principles now animating her own commercial bo- 
dies, gradually to modify the system of her navi- 
gation laws, how could the German Union hope 
to establish it anew with the least chance of a 
favourable result ? Such a course of proceeding 
would be manifestly unjust towards those states 
which have hitherto placed the German flag upon 
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an equality with their own. Germany^ as the 
a^ressing party, would meet everywhere the most 
just retaliation, and thus more contribute to ag- 
grieve the general commercial traffic, than to pro- 
mote her maritime interests. The proposal for 
such navigation laws ought to be rejected by the 
German governments with displeasure. A similar 
state of relations is obvious with reference to the 
system of differential duties on ships and goods, 
according to the example of France, Holland, 
Spain, &c., whereby goods imported in national 
ships enjoy a favouring duty of 10 per cent, or 
move,' ^Commerce of Hamburg f p. 274, et seq. 

" After various other remarks equally cogent 
with the preceding, and all serving to prove that 
Hamburg's accession, under existing circumstances, 
is calculated to promote neither the industrial in- 
terests of the interior generally, nor the special 
interests of Hamburg, but, on the contrary, must 
seriously damage both.; after destroying, in short, 
the whole of the arguments whereby the advocates 
of the accession are wont to bear out their pre- 
mises. Dr. Soetbeer thus sums uphisconclusions: — 

*^ ' It is Hamburg's vocation to remain a Ger- 
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man seaport, and, as such, a cosmopolitan commer^ 

cial city.* ' Even in the event of the ex" 

tension of the Zollverein to the shores of the North 
Sea, the well-understood interests of Germany re- 
quire that Hamburg should remain a free port, 
and a neutral commercial republic.^ --^Commerce 
of Hamburg, ip. 304." 

It has already been remarked^ that German 
national and poHtical unity is mainly desired by 
Germany as a means of enabling her to become a 
great commercial and maritime power, this being, 
in the public estimation, no less her natural voca* 
tion than essential to her greatness and well-being. 
How the twofold conception is to be realised — 
how the one is to subserve the other object — how, 
in short, the * Fatherland ' is to be placed at the 
head of nations, has long been a prolific theme of 
popular discussion, and for dissertations on the part 
of German political writers. In no other of these 
productions, however, has the whole subject- 
matter been dealt with so comprehensively and 
undisguisedly, or with so much ability and fore- 
sight, plausibility and precision, as in that portion 
of the third volume of " Unsre Gegenwart und 
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Zukunft/' (Our Present and Future,) published at 
Leipzig in 1846/ which is comprised under the 
head of '' Germany and Scandinavia." Of this, 
as conveying the clearest and completest notion of 
the scope and nature of the ambition that has 
seized upon the German mind, we have prepared 
the translation appended to the present publica- 
tion; believing that its pomulgation at this 
moment will be productive of advantage. The 
original doubtless exercised some influence upon 
the German demonstration respecting Schleswig- 
Holstein in 1846, being published shortly previous 
to, or about the time of, the commotion. 

It will probably be objected that the views 
advocated by a political writer are not necessarily 
the views of a Government, and cannot be 
adduced in evidence either for or against it. This 
may very readily be conceded ; but when the line 
of conduct pursued by a Government happens, as 
in the present instance, to coincide with that 
previously recommended by a political writer, 
there is ground for the conclusion that on that 
point at least the parties share each other's senti- 
ments. The late Baron de Bulow once quoted. 
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in a diplomatic correspondence with the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the Edinburgh Review as an authority 
against him, in support of a position he was 
desirous to establish : we do but exercise a similar 
privilege in now quoting an important German 
work, as serving to elucidate the motives of 
action of the German Governments and people 
in regard to Denmark, 

The fundamental idea of the author of ''Ger- 
many and Scandinavia," is, one Germany and 
one Scandinavia, (not, however, constituted as 
was the union of Colmar, but based upon national 
sympathies, free institutions, and mutual interests,) 
each united in itself, and closely connected with 
the other. He describes the state and progress of 
public opinion both in Germany and Scandinavia, 
since 1813-16, and predicts much of what is now 
in actual course of fulfilment ; as, for example, a 
popular, in addition to a state representation in 
the Germanic Diet. " Public opinion," he says, 
*^ as well in Germany as in Scandinavia, is in 
general directed to the national development, by 
means of unity, independence, and freedom ; but 
in races and individuals it manifests itself very 
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differently.'' This consummation he looks upon 
as eventually certain^ but complains that it is 
retarded by the spirit of mere provincialism which 
still continues to prevail over patriotism, both in 
Germany and Scandinavia, though to a less extent 
in the former than the latter, amongst those who 
profess national unity. The right conception of 
the unity of the people and the Fatherland he 
considers to be wanting on the part of many in 
high places, or to be wilfully suppressed by them : 
when, on the contrary, they should proclaim : — 
'* The German people feels and considers itself a 
unity to the extent that German races dwell con* 
tiguously to each other : the German people seeks, 
therefore, to extend the political boundary of the 
Fatherland even to that limit," He, of course, 
includes the Danish duchies within this range, 
for otherwise he would not be a German political 
writer. He has, however, the merit of plain- 
speaking, and he states without circumlocution 
for what object Germany requires the duchies. 
His argument amounts to this: — the duchies are 
necessary to Germany, and therefore she must 
have them. "As matters now are," he says. 
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** Germany is at least impeded in its maritime effi- 
ciency by the want of sufficient harbours of war 
(Kriegshafen) in the North and Baltic seas, and 
particularly by the obstacles in the way of com- 
munication between the two seas, occasioned by 
the divided Scandinavian kingdoms, or by the 
powers which control them." 

Referring to what had transpired in Germany 
in regard to the Schleswig-Holstein question, up 
to the period at which he wrote, he prophetically 
states that, " when the crisis arrives, all will act 
with decision in the way which the interests of 
Germany may necessitate;" adding, "and un- 
questionably those interests require that the three 
northern duchies be preserved to Germany, not 
merely in the present status quo, but be bound to 
her more closely and more firmly ^ — that the ques- 
tion now at issue should there find its solution, — 
that the northern limit of the duchy of Schleswig 
should be defined to be the northern boundary of 
national and political Germany. Tlie present sta-- 
tus quo by no means suffices either for Holstein or 
Germany, while least of all does it suffice for 
Schleswig J^ He would even persuade us into the 
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belief that it is an act of friendship and benevo- 
lence on the part of Germany towards Denmark 
to deprive her of the duchies^ in order, forsooth, 
to preserve Denmark herself from becoming Ger- 
manized ! for he says : — 

•' By the seriotis prosecution on the part of Ger-^ 
many of the matter at issue^ it would doubtless 
soon be brought to a favourable termination ; 
especially as national and political feehng in Den- 
mark must necessarily enter upon another and a 
more vigorous development, and will the sooner 
do so the more earnest and determined is the 
manifestation on the German side. If, in Den- 
mark, they only see that their views on the three 
duchies, or on Schleswig alone, must be without 
result; — that these will have neither a constitu- 
tion, nor a government, nor, if possible, a ruler in 
common with Denmark ; — that Germany, in short, 
will not give up an iota of them ;— they will then 
apply their energies somewhat more to the im- 
provement of their own condition* But if Den- 
mark remains isolated from Sweden and Norway, 
and connected with the German duchies as hereto^ 
fore, the Danish nationality will continue, as has 
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hitherto been the case, to be more and more 
supplanted by the German one, which (as the 
Danes themselves predict and fear) will penetrate 
by way of Schleswig into Jiitland, and from 
thence still further. Nor would the result be very 
different if only Schleswig were retained. Yes ! 
whosoever wishes well to Denmark — as, in effect, 
do we, — must regret to see them misspend so many 
noble energies in the endeavour to retain the 
duchies ; must hope that they will speedily aban- 
don their design, and more worthily apply them- 
selves to the improvement of their internal political 
condition, and to the consolidation of a union 
with the rest of Scandinavia. It is but reasonable 
that the attention of the Danes should he entirely 
diverted from the German duchies, if indeed they 
are in earnest in regard to the preservation and 
improvement of their Scandinavian nationality, 
and the accession of their country to the other 
two Scandinavian kingdoms. So long, for in- 
stance, as the duchies are annexed to Denmark, 
even though not more closely than at present — 
and the closer the union the greater the alienation 
— the common government will hardly be incUned 
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to contract a confederate relation with Sweden 
and Norway, but be much more likely to conceive 
itself powerful enough, and to fear that it might 
thereby lose some portion of its power/' 

A more deliberate proposition to commit injury 
and injustice upon the plea of rendering a service, 
it would be difEcult to imagine ; nevertheless the 
recommendation is now being acted upon to the 
very letter. Denmark is to be shorn of her right- 
ful possessions for her own henefit^ and is to 
indemnify herself by a union which will destroy 
her nationality. Truly this is something on a par 
with the suggestion formerly thrown out to Ham- 
burg, that in compensation for the sacrifices that 
her accession to the Zollverein, upon its present 
basis, would entail on her, she should devote 
herself to sugar-baking and manufactures ! Ham- 
burg a place of manufacture ! 

But the author of '* Germany and Scandinavia" 
states, that the parties in Denmark who are fa- 
vourable to a Scandinavian union, make it a con- 
dition that Denmark shall take " Schleswig as a 
bridal present with her;" so that if, as he pro- 
poses, she be deprived of that duchy, the union 
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becomes impossible which he himself recommends. 
How, too, is his grand conception of a Germanic 
and Scandinavian union to be realized, if the sug- 
gested Scandinavian Confederacy be first robbed 
by the Germanic one of a Scandinavian duchy ? 
He would not even permit Denmark to retain the 
northern portion of the duchy, because, as he 
alleges, the people themselves are opposed to a 
partition ; although, on the other hand, he admits 
that the northern Schleswigers have but little 
desire to be incorporated with Germany, but this 
difficulty he gets over by asserting that they are 
less intelligent than the inhabitants of the southern 
part; so that, according to this reasoning, the 
test of intelligence in Schleswig is the desire to 
become German. The conclusion he arrives at is, 
that inasmuch as Schleswig cannot be divided, the 
whole must remain with Holstein, and become 
still more closely bound to that duchy, and 
through it to Germany. The more correct con- 
clusion from the premises would, however, be, 
that the whole of Schleswig should remain with 
Denmark, since the Danish nationality predomi- 
nates, and is not confined to the northern dis- 
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tricts, but also still exists between the Eider and 
Schlei. On the same ground — ^viz.^ that of infe* 
rior intelligence — ^he unfayourably contrasts the 
Schleswig States-Assembly with that of Holstein, 
making it a reproach to them that in 1842 they 
rejected an incidental motion for the accession of 
Schleswig to the Germanic Confederation, and 
that in 1844 they had made no progress. He^ 
therefore, urges that the matter should be taken 
up by the Holstein States-Assembly, and at any 
rate by other German States- Assemblies, "the 
matter being clearly one of the greatest conse* 
quence for entire Germany." It is by such means 
that the reluctance of Schleswig has been sought 
to be overcome, and that a sort of moral coercion 
has been exercised against it. The author men- 
tions, amongst other facts, that in 1815 the then 
King of Denmark, on being invited to join the 
Germanic Confederation in the capacity also of 
Duke of Schleswig, declined ;— a clear proof that 
he was well aware of the nature of his rights. 

Much curious as well as interesting information 
is afforded respecting the means resorted to for 
propagating the spirit of Scandinavian nationality 
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by the three northern kingdoms amongst them- 
selves. It is chiefly effected through the medium 
of associations for social and scientific intercourse, 
most of which have an organ in the press. The 
Danish Scandinavian Society aims, it appears, at 
promoting a close union between Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, primarily through social inter- 
course, and similar societies exist in the two 
firmer countries. A Schleswig-Holstein Union is 
stated to have been formed in Northern-Schleswig 
and Denmark, and to have given proof of its 
practical utility by establishing in the former a 
high school for the Danish peasantry. Its efficacy 
is sought to be counteracted by a General 
Schleswig-Holstein Society which it was endea- 
voured to form with German tendencies, but the 
effort was only partially successful. In the 
duchies themselves great public meetings for 
political, national, and social objects have been of 
late years of frequent occurrence, particularly in 
summer, and it is by means of these rather than 
by unions that German nationality seeks extension. 
It is designed that Scandinavian literary, national, 
and political unity shall extend,— in the first in- 
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stance spiritually, and afterwards territorially —over 
Schleswig to the Eider, and over Finnland to the 
former Russian frontier. The idea is said to extend 
itself with the democratic spirit. It is stated to have 
originated in 1838-40 with some young Swedish 
and Danish students and officers, particularly of 
the respective navies, and to be now generally 
diffused ; the most so in Denmark — the least in 
Norway. The Danes are represented to be the 
most enthusiastic about Scandinavian unity, be- 
cause, as before observed, they feel the pressure of 
the German element, and their own insignificance 
without the duchies; nevertheless tliey are re- 
proached with being too apprehensive lest their 
special nationality as Danes (which the author 
terms provincialism) should lapse into the Scandi- 
navian element. The author conceives that the 
idea is only to be realised at first through the 
medium of a Confederation of States such as that 
of Germany, with, however, more popular forms 
than it has hitherto had, and that as necessaiy 
preliminaries Denmark and Sweden must have 
free constitutions the same as Norway already 
has. This is a condition which Denmark at least 
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would now be able to comply with. Of the con- 
stitution and condition of Norway he speaks in 
glowing terms. Denmark he considers to be 
behind Sweden in enlightenment, as in the latter 
country they enjoy a salutary freedom of the press. 
In connection with the idea of Scandinavian unity^ 
he points with much significance to the popularity 
of the King of Sweden^ evidently regarding him 
as the future head of a united Scandinavia^ which 
is to comprise nothing less than Sweden^ Norway, 
Denmark, and — Finnland! "King Oscar," he says, 
" will be sensible that in the proximate and remote 
future that Prince will have the best chances who 
places himself at the head of the people and of 
liberal ideas." And again : — 

" If, proceeding from the point that Denmark 
obtains a constitution, we consider in what manner 
a Scandinavian Union is in the first instance 
practicable, we shall arrive at the conclusion that 
it is only through the medium of a Confederation 
similar to the German Diet ; unless, indeed, hy a 
concurrence of events, the three kingdoms should 
fall under the dominion of a single king. Then, 
in truth, they might be united as Sweden and 
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Norway already are ; nat/y it would be quite fea^ 
nble to blend them in one Scandinavian Kngdomy 
with one constitution for them all. So long, 
however, as the dynastic separation lasts, only a 
Confederation can be contemplated, which Con* 
federation must consist of a collective representa- 
tion of the people and the Governments." 

Tliis is doubtless a grand conception, however 
unsatisfactory for Denmark ; but it does not seem 
to have occurred to the author that it might, when 
realized) be attended with results the reverse of 
beneficial to Germany, if she persist in her present 
design of wresting Schleswig from Denmark, since 
that act of spoliation might very easily convert 
united Scandinavia from a powerful ally into a 
formidable and determined enemy, who would 
never allow Germany to become the maritime 
power which she seeks to be. 

The concluding passages of the singular pro- 
duction we are examining reveal, with still greater 
precision than any before quoted, the nature of the 
German aspirations. They run as follows, viz. : — 

" The North and Baltic Seas belong in an 
especial manner to Germany and Scandinavia in 
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common : united, those two nations might readily 
erect the first naval power in JEurope" " A cor- 
dial relation of reliance between Germany and 
Scandinavia is in the highest degree important for 
both; to this, besides, the matter must come, and it 
should be the earnest endeavour, as well of Ger- 
many as of Scandinavia, to bring it to that point." 

" Is it asked in what sense we understand this 
close relation between Germany and Scandinavia ? 
That is soon stated. When the boundary of 
Germany in the direction of Scandinavia shall 
have been defined, or rather when the affairs of 
the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg 
shall have been settled in accordance toith the 
German view, and with the real interest both of 
Scandinavia and of Germany ; when, further, the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms shall have resolved 
themselves into a Confederation, then the repre- 
sentatives of the German and the Scandinavian 
Confederations must mutually conclude an alliance, 
defensive and offensive, for peace or war, and for 
the promotion of reciprocal intercourse, whether 
of a material or spiritual kind." 

Such, generally, is the substance of the German 
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publication which we now introduce to the notice 
of the British public, as best exemplifying the 
views of Germany in her present aggression upon 
the rights of Denmark. The only thing we find 
extraordinary is, that such an alliance as that 
which it suggests between " Germany and Scandi- 
navia" should be considered possible after the 
former shall have dispossessed the latter of a 
valuable portion of the Scandinavian territory 
and appropriated it to herself, upon a plea that 
has no foundation in fact, right, or justice ! It 
bodes, in effect, no good for " German unity" that 
it should have inaugurated itself in the way it 
has, and have had recourse to subterfuge to per- 
petrate and justify a nefarious act. 

Whatever may be deemed to be the merits of 
the case at issue in so far as Holstein is concerned 
— and we, on our part, willingly concede that it 
is in every sense a part of Germany — the sym- 
pathies of every right-minded Englishman must 
be enlisted in favour of Denmark, and conse- 
quently against Germany, in regard to Schleswig, 
since the nationality of that duchy at least is 
essentially Danish, and the province itself is an 
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ancient fief of Denmark ; German geographers 
themselves calling it " the Scandinavian duchy 
of Schleswig." That Denmark is entitled to the 
whole of Schleswig^ and that the nature of the 
relations between the two countries is a question 
with which neither Holstein nor Germany has any 
thing whatever to do^ cannot well be doubted. 
If, too^ natural boundaries go for any thing, 
Schleswig is, territorially, more properly the 
southern part of Jiitland than the northern part 
of Holstein, since it is divided from the latter, 
across its whole breadth, from sea to sea, by the 
river Eider, and lies parallel with the Danish 
islands themselves, the Little Belt alone inter* 
vening between it and Funen. The pertinacity 
with which the Germans maintain that Schleswig 
is indissolubly bound up with Holstein, finds its 
explanation in the fact that they covet the exclu- 
sive possession of the Eider, and cannot gratify 
their desire without first securing Schleswig: it 
would not perhaps be going too far to say that the 
Schleswigers would have had very little of their 
sympathy but for this consideration. 

The purport of the present publication is not to 
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discuss the theories which German ingenuity has 
evoked^ in respect of Schleswig, against the/unela- 
mental rights of Denmark, but to draw public 
attention, at this important juncture, to facts and 
coincidences which have a peculiar bearing upon 
the case at issue. If it can be shewn — as, in the 
writer's belief, it has been in these pages— that 
Germany has, apart from what properly concerns 
Schleswig, a direct interest in severing the con- 
nection of that duchy with Denmark, (and the 
settlement of the question in the German sense 
involves, to all intents and purposes, the disjunc- 
tion,) we shall at least be able to trace her pro- 
ceedings to their true source, and to estimate at 
their real value the motives by which she may 
profess to have been, or to be, actuated in the 
matter. The plea put forth by her in justification 
of her conduct is, the preservation of an alleged 
constitutional connection of Schleswig with Hol- 
stein : the object which she really has in view is 
to enforce, under cover of this plea, the accession 
of Schleswig as well as Holstein to the Zoll- 
verein, with the view to the acquisition of their 
ports and afterwards of Hamburg. 
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If we glance at the map we shall perceive that 
Germany and Scandinavia constitute together the 
half of entire Europe, stretching from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Adriatic Sea ; and if we investigate 
the history and national character of the people, 
we shall further find the two countries to have so 
many points of resemblance to each other as to 
supply all the essential elements whereby an ex- 
ternal connection could be effectuated and at the 
same time rendered desirable for both. Extending 
our researches to matters of philology, the results 
evolve so much in common, that we may generally 
— and, apparently, with complete right— trace the 
actual languages of Germany and Scandinavia to 
the same source; while, moreover, the ancient 

♦ Translated from a German worli, entitled " Our Present 
and Future," published at Leipzig in 1846. 



mythology and traditions are so confounded that it 
is impossible to discover any national distinction, 
and the identity of the public mind with reference 
to religion, science, art, and popular institutions, 
is as though there were question only of one 
kingdom ! The progress of German civilization 
has, indeed, operated a national separation, parti- 
cularly as regards language; but although the 
formation is essentially dissimilar, the roots and 
fundamental peculiarities nevertheless coincide. 
And it is precisely progressive civilization that will 
surely again lead nations so intimately related, to 
the clear consciousness of a higher unity in respect 
of all elements of difference ; that will lead them to 
an assured external political unity, whereby they 
will be in a condition not only to insure for them- 
selves opinion, strength, and dominion in popular 
and political struggles, but to relegate foreign 
nations to their proper territory and jurisdiction. 
At one period both nations were on the point of 
entering into a mutual arrangement ; that is, when 
the Scandinavian kingdoms effected the union of 
Colmar, and Germany was under the dominion of 
a powerful king. The boundaries of the two na- 
tions then merged into one another, for the border 
countries constituting the duchies of Holstein and 
Schleswig belonged in a manner to .both. The 
collective Germanic, or rather the Germanic and 
Scandinavian nation, was at that time the dis- 
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pending as well as dominant power both in and 
out of Europe, although sometimes engaged in 
internal contests. The same state of relations 
prevails at present, with the exception, certainly, 
that the Germanic nation is not the dominant 
power, though she might and must become so by 
means of her greatness and local situation. That 
she is it not, arises from the twofold circumstance 
that other nations, developing themselves in greater 
unity around her, have formed states which en- 
circle and even more than encircle her, and that 
the Germans and Scandinavians live split not only 
amongst themselves, but also in themselves. Let 
us hope that a change will take place in this re- 
spect ; and let us, before discussing the means and 
object, describe the conditions and tendencies. 

On every side Germany has lost population and 
territory : she lost Switzerland, Alsace, and Lor- 
raine, the Netherlands, and the Baltic provinces 
now belonging to Russia and so admirably rug- 
sianized. The remainder is pretty well comprised 
under the idea of the " Germanic Confederation/' 
It is, however, melancholy to reflect that the 
" Germanic Confederation " gives to the German 
neither a strong political tie nor a '^ Fatherland ;" 
for the East or West Prussian, the Schleswiger, 
&c., will as Uttle consent to be cut off from the 
German Fatherland by the Une of demarcation 
drawn by the Confederation, as the people dwelling 



within that line will consent to the exclusion of 
their German brethren who dwell beyond it. 
Diplomacy, do what it might, could not determine 
a Fatherland for the German, nor dissever him 
from the land which knits in unison both minds 
and hearts, and it must ever fail in the endeavour. 
As with Germany, so with Scandinavia. The 
latter nation is divided into thi-ee kingdoms, and 
a lai^e part (Finnland) has, moreover, been ab- 
sorbed by a continually encroaching neighbour. 
Sweden and Norway are certainly made one 
through the medium of an alliance : but Denmark 
stands towards them externally in a foreign rela- 
tion, and diplomacy will no better succeed in pro- 
moting a close connection here than between the 
German Confederation and the excluded German 
countries, or ampngst .the confederated states 
themselves. But public opinion has already often 
shewn itself more powerful than diplomacy : per- 
chance the public mind of Germany and Scan- 
dinavia will also prove itself more powerful, and 
even render diplomacy subordinate to it ! Public 
opinion, as well in Germany as in Scandinavia, 
is in general directed to the national development 
by means of unity, independence, and freedom ; 
but in races and individuals the idea manifests 
itself very differently. Here, they desire unity, 
conceiving that independence and freedom will 
then spontaneously ensue ; there, the nation is 



Considered to be already independent that sup- 
plies its own necessities ; while others^ again, are 
of opinion that freedom is only desirable or requi- 
site as a remedy for certain defects, or needs no 
form at all^ it being sufficient if it animates men's 
minds, or floats, indeed, in the wide canopy of 
Heaven, as was said by Max von Schenkendorf. 
But let us follow the development of the public 
mind in Germany and Scandinavia, since the so- 
called war of freedom, or since the last European 
peace, consequently, since the year 1815, and first 
in Germany. That here, the spirit of the people 
had previously completely sunk to rest is an un- 
disputed fact. Provincialism had usurped the 
place of patriotism ; the provinces were segregated 
from, and even arrayed against, each other ; the 
magnates and potentates sought their own advan- 
tage, and not that of the German people, either as 
a whole or sectionally. Hence, it was easy for the 
French, who formed one people, and had acquired 
under the Republic both strength and enthusiasm, 
to (jverpower the disunited Germans ; hence a 
Napoleon at their head was able to dismember 
German countries and nations by decrees, and to 
incorporate them with the French Empire. As 
even egotism felt this to be oppressive, and it 
began to be perceived that the crumbled power 
could accomplish nothing of itself, then an appeal 
was made to the popular spirit in high-sounding 
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and flattering terms. What was not to follow, if 
only the tyrant were overthrown ! How every- 
thing should then bloom and flourish in the Father- 
land ! The appeal proved successful : the popular 
spirit was aroused^ and put an end to foreign 
dominion ; but, alas ! the people, intoxicated with 
their triumph, allowed themselves to be put off 
with soothing words. These had always for their 
substance such phrases as '' a single nation," ** the 
great German Fatherland," " popular rights," 
" constitution," " freedom of thought " — " of the 
press," and so forth ; but their meaning was ne- 
vertheless indefinite ; too much latitude was left 
for the exercise of the art of interpretation, and 
nothing was sufficiently defined. Thus, then, it 
also happened that parts of the nation— and, cer- 
tainly, fine provincial sections — continued dis- 
united ; that small state-ism prevailed over state 
unity ; that the interest of particular individuals 
was held of higher account than that of whole 
races, aye ! of all the races together ; that thought 
was left free only so long as it was not expressed, 
and speech only so long as it harmonized with 
individual views ! The German people now began 
to acquire the certitude that they had been duped ; 
that they should not have waved the oHve-branch, 
but have obtained the fruit and brought this to 
maturity. As the spirit before awakened in them 
would not now be suppressed, they found that 



there were here and there fetters to unrive and 
incumbrances to clear away, whilst frequently the 
implements were wanting. Do we draw a ficti- 
tious picture ? Upon expectation being thus de- 
frauded^ many of the men of Germany raised their 
voices in remonstrance; writers and professors 
ahke complained of the narrow limits of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, and its one-sided aristocratic 
or entirely despotic views, and demanded the 
realisation of past promises and hopes — general 
German law, popular representation, &c. But, 
alas ! the discussion was cut short by numerous 
Congress and Diet resolutions : people were re- 
stricted to the partial development of ideas through 
the medium of personal intercourse ; hence, ideas 
themselves became contracted and one*sided, 
much mysticism, too, mixing itself up therewith. 
The German Fatherland, German unity, and Ger- 
man customs were fine-sounding terms, but, gene- 
rally speaking, were comprehended only as ab- 
stract and ideal conceptions ; while even as such 
they were not for a moment to be tolerated. Secret 
unions were then originated, wherein it was sought 
to realize ideas— undo, and remodel existing forms. 
We are aware that the scheme miscarried ; but 
we also know that ideas burst forth anew in spite 
of fresh impediments, and, being kindled in va- 
rious ways from the west, became clearer and 
brighter. We lament the loss of time, of strength, 



uf enjoyment^ since 1815 ; neverthele8f!| we are of 
opinion that all is not lost; that much special 
knowledge has been acquired which must be used 
both defensively and offensively for the regenera- 
tion of the Fatherland. Of the unity of the people 
and the Fatherland every one now speaks : siace 
1840 these words are to be heard reverberating 
almost louder downwards from the thrones than 
upwards towards them.. But the clear conception 
of them is wanting, and is often designedly kept 
back. If men apprehend them rightly they must 
proclaim: the German people feels and considers 
itself a unity to the extent that German races 
dwell contiguously to each other; the German 
people seeks therefore to extend the political 
boundary of the Fatherland even to that limit, and 
desires that the unity shall be manifested in a 
simple manner within the national political bounds. 
Many also speak of independence and of freedom. 
If they would clearly and definitely grasp the 
notion of the first, they must say : the German 
people — the German state— must not allow itself 
to be defined through the separate interests of the 
magnates, but through its common interest, while 
least of all must it submit to be defined through 
any external influence — as little, for instance, by 
Russia as by France. If, in like manner, they 
would impart a right conception of the second, 
they must equally declare : the German people-^ 



the German state — must have, in its collectiveneM, 
defensive and protective forms, wherein mind may 
have room for its development in a variety of ways. 
This general notion must be the prevailing one ; 
even though it should not be realized at once in its 
comprehensiveness, but only gradually in an upward 
progression — from the separate parts to the whole 
— from the provinces to the collective state — from 
the homestead to the Fatherland ! 

The situation of Scandinavia bore, in respect of 
public opinion, the greatest similitude to that of 
Germany up to the years 1813-1815, since the 
people exhibited no symptoms of being animated by 
a Scandinavian spirit— for of that there was then no 
prognostic — or even by a Swedish, Norwegian, or 
Danish one. Nor, indeed, was the case much 
different for a long time afterwards. In Denmark, 
what properly existed of a popular spirit was 
jimited to the spirit of bureaucracy and official 
hierarchy; the people themselves appeared to 
have entirely discarded thought and spiritual sus- 
ceptibihty ; they vegetated patriarchally and good- 
naturedly, caring just as little about Danish affairs 
as about German, Swedish, or Norwegian. It was 
only on the occasion of the birthdays of the 
princely families, down to the tenth degree of 
membership at the least, that they departed from 
their wonted habits— over good cheer and good 
wine ; and then if some military or civil func- 
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tionary chanced to remark^ '^ the damned Swedes 
have taken Norway from us;*' they chimed in, 
" the damned Swedes ! " They held only in 
execration the Turkish rule^ because in Turkey 
officials were decapitated without trial ; and they 
rejoiced when humane Russia, who merely ba- 
nished to Siberia, made progress in her designs- 
upon the Turkish empire. In truth, the people 
slumbered much longer in Denmark than in Ger- 
many; for so lately as the year 1830, when the 
North-Frieselander, Lornsen, demanded a consti- 
tution for Schleswig-Holstein, and also desired 
one for Denmark, he was outraged in the most 
shameful manner; and again in 1831, when the 
sittings of the highest tribunal were made public, 
the concession was valued by the majority of the 
people for nothing more than the pomp of the inau- 
guration. They lived, in fact, and still live, in a 
sort of delusion as though they had no nobility, no 
aristocratic rule as in Germany, that is, in the 
neighbouring duchies ; always forgetting that there 
exist in Denmark numerous earldoms and baro- 
nies, whose possessors have nearly as much power 
as in Germany; that there are yet not a few privi- 
leged imposts ; that the new noble in the court or 
state service enjoys favour and immunity; and that 
a useless member of the aristocracy is shielded 
from the destitution to which one of the citizen 
class is left unscrupulously to succumb. 
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Sweden^ however, was ia reality a kingdom in 
the hands of the nobles and protestant priesthood, 
in despite of the continually increasing body of 
free peasantry and of the rights of its cities. The 
revolutions emanated from the nobles and the 
clergy ; and the former, being somewhat inspired 
by a French education, as likewise imbued with 
French sentiments, elected as inheritor of the 
Crown a French Field-marshal, who, by the exer- 
cise of political prudence, maintained himself in 
his difficult position, both as Crown Prince and 
King; avoided collision whether foreign or do- 
mestic, and whilst offering no impediment to the 
progress of public opinion, also allowed latitude to 
the esprit de corps of the nobility and clergy when 
they exhibited it in their own defence. 

The Swedish crown and the Swedish nobility 
coveted Norway, and the Swedish people had no- 
thing to object. But the Norwegian nation would 
neither allow itself to be taken nor given away. 
Here, in a poor country pretty well separated from 
the rest of the civilised world, and where, during 
centuries, the will of Denmark, as decreed from 
Copenhagen, had been blindly obeyed, there burst 
forth at once, and sooner not only than in the 
other Scandinavian kingdoms, but also than in 
Germany, a popular spirit so conscious, powerful, 
and universal, as to surpass any thing of the kind 
elsewhere witnessed. They desired to be inde- 

c 3 
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pendent and free ; and they became so ! The Nor- 
wegian constitution was the work of the Norwe- 
gian people : hence it is quite adapted to the 
people; is simple and clear; restrains privilege; 
imposes a salutary check on power, and insures 
that the laws for the people emanate from the po- 
pular will. With the Norwegian constitution a 
flame has been kindled which is reflected from the 
Norwegian mountains to the rest of Scandinavia, 
and even beyond it; conveying, too, a salutary 
warmth that serves to animate both heart and 
members. Norway adhered to Denmark not from 
affection but indifference; it had hated Sweden 
partly because Denmark hated it. and partly be- 
cause it had itself been a suffiBrer through Sweden 
by war ; and since the period of its independence 
it has alternately exhibited contempt for Denmark 
and pride towards Sweden. Gifted with poli- 
tical wisdom, and at the same time prudent, the 
n)en, neither princely nor high-born, constituting 
the States- Assembly, or Storthing of Norway, have 
hitherto acted as no others have done : they have 
aided the development of freedom and justice, 
down to individual relations; have abolished all 
aristocratic and state privileges, and kept them 
aloof; have not allowed the class and title system 
to find sustenance or corrupt the character of the 
people; and have endeavoured to improve the 
state of feeling in respect as well of Sweden as of 
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Denmark, observing, however, the utmost caution 
against the Swedish aristocracy: against the abso- 
lutism of Denmark no precaution has been neces- 
sary. It is, besides, to be observed, that although 
the animosity prevalent in Norway since 1816, in 
regard to Sweden and Denmark, has certainly 
been very generally diffused, still it is now to be 
considered as materially circumscribed. Formerly, 
and in general, the hostile disposition which kept 
the three northern kingdoms aloof from, or arrayed 
in strife against each other, was just as little the 
disposition of the people, as the Scandinavian 
union of Colrtiar was an union of the people. All 
was done by the cream of the nation alone, and it 
might here be said :— 

" When feuds the great in wars embroil, 
Nations must murder and despoil/' 

The idea of a single Scandinavia first began to 
be agitated about six or eight years ago.* It 
emanated neither from the high nor the privileged 
classes, but from the people; that is, from the 
educated amongst them; who, however, have no 
advantage over the multitude other than what the 
highest of all powers has bestowed, viz. mind, 
ideas, and love descending to particularities. The 
princely houses north and south of the Sound were 

* Consequently in 1838-40, the above being written in 
IQAO.— Translator. 
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satisfied with the real possession and dominion 
they enjoyed, both of which they conceived might 
in some way become endangered by their partici* 
pating in such an idea, so that there was surely no 
necessity fq|r the disclaimer of the Swedish Court, 
that they bad nothing whatever to do with it ; 
although this might perhaps be called for in order 
to allay the fears of the Russian cabinet, which, 
however quiet it may seem, is well aware how 
heterogeneous are the populations subjected to its 
sway, and how sUght is the affection of the Scan- 
dinavian Finns for the empire of the Czar, whom 
the strength of ideas best enables to perceive that 
he, on his part, holds them in still greater detes- 
tation. Neither the nobility nor clergy in Scan- 
dmavia comprehended in the least the idea of a 
single Scandinavia ; they were, therefore, without 
apprehension; but if ever they began to under- 
stand, they must also begin to fear, and do their 
utmost to counteract it, since an ideal resolution 
or reformation is generally succeeded by a real 
one, in the movement incident to which he only 
can maintain himself who either is or represents 
something real — not the mere pretender occupying 
an usurped position, because stupidity and indo- 
lence have taken him willingly on their shoulders. 
Nevertheless, the idea of a single Scandinavia 
must form and develop itself just as readily as 
that of a single Germany ; although in Germany 
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the recollection of a state-form is more recent and 
more popular than in Scandinavia ; and particu* 
larly because in Germany the literature has pro* 
perly but one dialect, whilst the Scandinavian 
literature, alas ! has two> the Danish and the 
Swedish. These two dialects are not, however, so 
different in their literature, but that by means of 
one interest an interchange might be effected with 
the greatest readiness. 

The idea of a single Scandinavia is to be traced 
in the first instance to some young students in 
Sweden and Denmark, and subsequently to some 
young officers— particularly of the navy — of the 
respective countries, who were distinguished for 
ability and zeal. Nevertheless, institutions for 
the realization of the project were no where to be 
found ; there existed nothing beyond a revelling 
in imagination and an activity of communication^ 
and, therefore, the Government could not inter- 
vene with any repressive measures. For a long 
time the idea revealed itself in vague impracticable 
shapes. Men spoke, at first, either dreamingly of 
a single Scandinavia, or pointed to a Scandina- 
vian republic, then imagined a kingdom with re- 
publican forms, as in the case of the Norwegian 
constitution, and only at last a Confederation 
similar to the German one, though of course with 
other forms, as needed by the several constitu- 
tions of the three kingdoms, and consequently a 
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Scandiuavian union, altogether demociutic in 
spirit, and at least half so in form. This idea is 
now the predominant, and, in fact, the only prac- 
tical one. In order to model that which is to be, 
we must cling to that which is already in exist- 
ence, must content ourselves with the gradual 
developement of the new, and the slow realization 
of the ideal ; allowing ourselves neither to be sur- 
prised nor intoxicated by the quick birth of the 
coming offspring, but remain its master, and 
gladly seize it with a firm grasp. The above 
practical idea is now very widely diffused.throqgh- 
out the three kingdoms, ,the most so in Denmark, 
the least in Norway, which accommodates itself 
thereto only in proportion as it sees the progress 
of political development in the two sister king- 
doms, and that its own excellent constitution ia 
not endangered. In proportion also as the demo- 
cratic spirit spreads, so also does the idea of 
Scandinavian unity extend itself in its original 
popular form of demonstration ; while many of 
those imbued with more aristocratic notions, or 
with the doctrines of mere abstract science, have 
yielded, to its influence, and lent a helping hand 
to its onward progress. And it is practically right 
that they whose political weight preponderates, 
and who have the furtherance of democracy at 
heart, should co-operate in national and literary 
relations for the development of the Scandina- 
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vian idea ; seeing that those relations alone pro- 
mise in the first instance an immediate benefit, 
and also become of indirect importance to them 
for the attainm.ent of their final object. This 
indications of such national and literary brother- 
hood — the practice of mutual visits — the Scandi- 
navian associations, social and scientific, are too 
well known to require that we should allude any 
further to them. 

But if it be asked what are the projected limits 
of this new Scandinavian literary, national, and 
political union— at first spiritually and afterwards 
territorially — the reply in every respect will be, 
that it is to extend over Schleswig to the £ider, 
and over Finnland to the former Rtissian frontier ! ' 
It is highly interesting to observe in every, but 
particularly in a political point of view, the great 
popularity which the enlightened King Oscar 
enjoys not alone in his own dominions, but also 
in Denmark. The influx of young Danes into 
Stockholm and Upsala ; the speeche&of the Danes 
on the Skamlingsbanka, and especially the cheers 
with which they greeted him far more enthusias- 
tically than they did their own king, on the 
occasion of the Scandinavian festival in Copen- 
hagen, are all circumstances bearing testimony * 
thereto. 

In Norway reigns political repose. . The people 
rejoice in the freedom they have acquired ; firmly 
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maintain it by prudence and energy against all 
assaults, whether open or concealed, which are 
made upon it by foreign despots and aristocrats ; 
follow out its consequences, and cultivate, confor- 
mably to its general fundamental principle, the 
laws prescribed for regulating the individual rela- 
tions of civil and social life. Much, however, 
still remains to be done; for there still exist 
many private laws (the remains of the despotic 
Danish rule), which are both useless and incom- 
patible with the spirit and form of the constitu- 
tion ; though much on the other hand has been 
effected. The public, the state, and the criminal 
laws have been arranged, and lack only the 
amendments which all human laws, even the 
best, from time to time require : the private and 
civil law awaits a general codification. According 
to general opinion, the judicial constitution is the 
most open to objection ; but it is to be considered 
that in such a country complicated legal relations 
are not of frequent occurrence ; and that there is 
no question there of various interests, such as 
have to be determined in despotic or aristocratic 
monarchic states. Nevertheless, some judicial 
reforms are called for; as, publicity and oral 
pleading; popular courts of law, and particu- 
larly the institution of juries. The press and 
legislature proceed here as in no other country 
with the improvement of the people, and go 
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entirely hand-in-hand in all that concerns them. 
It has been already stated that the Norwegians 
maintain certainly some intercourse with the peo- 
ple of the other two Scandinavian states, and sym- 
pathize with them in a national point of view, but 
exercise in these respects a prudent circumspec- 
tion. Of their political freedom — their consti- 
tution and its results, they would not surrender a 
hair's-breadth. And who could impute blame to 
them for that ? The firmer they adhere to the one 
and to the other, the greater must be the influence 
which their freedom will exercise upon Sweden 
and Denmark. 

The Norwegian constitution is yet but an idea 
in the minds of the reform party in those two 
countries. The project of a constitution for Sweden, 
which, for the present, indeed, has been aban- 
doned by the Diet, was based essentially upon the 
model of that of Norway. The representation 
was to be entirely dependent on election, though 
regulated, it is true, by a low census, and the 
composition of the Diet was to be quite analogous 
to that of the Storthing, which consists of the 
delegates of the nation, and is divided into the 
two chambers called Lagthing and Odelsthing, 
forming the legislative body. Yet although, as 
stated, this project has been rejected by the last 
Diet of the four estates,'*^ still it is a significant 

* These consist of the nobility, clergy, citizens, and pea- 
sants. — Translator. 
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fact that the estates of citizens and peasants have 
declared almost unanimously in its favour; that 
the greater part of the most intelligent and wealthy 
of the estate of nobles, Count Ankarsward at 
their head, have followed the example ; and that 
of those constituting the majority, not a few have 
stated that they would vote for the measure if the 
proposed law of election first underwent some 
modification. As regards the remaining estate, 
that of the clergy, they, indeed, were almost 
entirely opposed to it, nor was the concurrence of 
the selfish and imperious Swedish hierarchy to be 
expected. But if the majority of the nobles give 
way, so also must the clergy, unless they would 
render themselves objects of hatred to the people, 
and thereby lose the great material advant£^es 
which they at present enjoy. , Yep, the clergy will 
yield the more readily when King Oscar and his 
Government declare, as there is every appearance 
that they will do, for the cause of constitutional 
reform ; for, as generally speaking, a Protestant 
clergy is much under the influence of and account- 
able to the Government, so also is this the case 
in Sweden. They will not therefore place them- 
selves in opposition to the Government, and thus 
incur the risk of being overthrown with it and the 
other orders, nor, in fact, was evidence wanting 
some time since that the clergy would follow the 
course which the Government may take. It is to 
be regretted that the last Diet should have sepa- 
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rated without doing any thing special in the 
matter ; yet, on the other hand^ the societies which 
have been formed in Stockholm, with some of the 
most distinguished members of the Diet at their 
head, for the promotion of constitutional reform,, 
will give rise to corresponding associations in the 
other cities and the provinces, and a general 
manifestation of the popular will will bring those 
who resist to reason. In Germany there seems to 
be as yet an inability to understand that King 
Oscar and his minister evince a disposition to 
countenance and promote constitutional reform, 
and that the Swedish Court ventures to oppose 
resistance to the wishes and the will of Russia. 
But King Oscar is well aware that it is more safe, 
in the end to rely upon the people, in whom his 
right and power alike take root ; and that Russia, 
although she will never restore Finnland to Sweden 
out of friendship or good feeling, will not, in order 
to repress constitutional reform in Sweden, begin 
a war which might easily become an European 
one, and would certainly be of doubtful issue. 
King Oscar will, indeed, be sensible that, in the 
proximate and remote future in Scandinavia, that 
Prince will have the best chances who places him- 
self at the head of the people and of hberal ideas ; 
perhaps, too, he is already sensible that it is more 
honourable to rule over a free and strong-minded 
people than over an enslaved one, or grudging 
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and refractory estates. It is at the same time an 
important consideration^ that hitherto the press 
has enjoyed in Sweden a salutary freedom, and 
that the last Diet has set aside the arbitrary mea- 
sures for the suppression of obnoxious journals, 
but which, in effect, might easily have been evaded. 
On the other hand, it is deplorable that the 
motion to abolish or circumscribe the titular and 
class system, thereby depriving servility of its 
sustenance, has not passed the privileged estates ; 
but public opinion has expressed itself so strongly 
hereon, even amongst the aristocracy, as to leave 
no doubt that this motion must ere long acquire 
the form of law. In this it is impossible to mis- 
take the influence of the Norwegian constitution, 
according to which every one is to rank in the 
state merely for what he is, and which recognises 
neither special title nor class. 

In Denmark they are more excited than in 
Sweden ; the fermentation is there far greater, but 
in point of enlightenment they are considerably 
in arrear. The Danes were the most enthusiastic 
for Scandinavianism, and thought as vtrell as spoke 
the most of the Scandinavian union ; for whilst, 
on the one hand, they feel the pressure of Ger- 
manism upon them, on the other they are sensible 
of the insignificance of the state if the duchies be 
detached from it. But the Danes are the least 
united and much too egotistical ; much too anxious- 
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ly concerned lest the special Danish element 
sbottld lapse into the ScandinaTtau one. This 
feeling of provincialism and egotism prevails to a 
far less extent in Germany^ amongst those who 
strive for national unity^ than in Denmark; al* 
thoi:^h there, generally speaking, the Prussian 
feels, primarily, as a Prussian — the Mecklenburger 
asaMecklenburger — the Holsteiner as a Holsteiner 
— the Hamburger as a Hamburger — and only se- 
condarily as a German, each being willing to 
sacrifice Germany before his own particular state. 
To the pretensions induced by this feeling in Den- 
mark may be traced such expressions as : '' Only 
when Denmark can bring with her Schleswig as 
a bridal present will she enter the Scandinavian 
union/' 

Respecting political reform in Denmark there is 
the same confusion of ideas. The reformers all 
speak of a constitution, but are themselves neither 
clear nor unanimous as to its first elements. For 
the Norwegian constitution there exist many 
young enthusiasts; but as the introduction of 
snch a constitution would be attended with un- 
questionable difficulties, and in fact seems possible 
only through the influence of great events, they 
abstain from urging it and cannot suggest a sub- 
stitute ; while others, who might otherwise relish 
the Norwegian constitution, turn from it as they 
grow older, precisely because it tolerates no rank 
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beyond the official, but abolishes both class and 
title ; for great vanity prevails in regard to such 
things, and much is conceded to their possession. 
Many, again, desire with regard to the class of 
nobles and over-governing officials, the establish- 
ment of the double-chamber system, not indeed 
as it was intended in Sweden, and exists in effect 
in Norway, but as it is in operation in various of 
the German states. Some are in favour of transi- 
tion, and hence vote for States-Committees upon 
the model of those of Prussia; not demolishing, 
however, class distinctions, privileges, and special 
interests ; no : but rendering them conspicuous 
and firmly planting them, as there. Many also 
think that despotism must still coexist for a time 
with the privileged and deliberating states, in 
order to correspond with the hws, and they even 
place this sapient speech in the mouths of the 
peasants. Lastly, fMire despotism has still not a 
few adherents — even though they may not openly 
express themselves — amongst the needy nobles, the 
incapable officials, the land-stewards, and such 
as borrow their lustre and derive their sustenance 
from the court ; nay, there are occasionally symp- 
toms of a hierarchical-theocratic tendency ! 

The friends of a Scandinavian union, and of a 
constitution in Denmark, ought, however, to be 
sensible of this, that they must necessarily make 
a start similar to that in Sweden ; and no national 
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enthusiast should labour under any misapprehen- 
sion as to the fact that without a free constitution 
in Denmark, a free union with Sweden and Nor- 
way is not susceptible of being realized. But the 
national enthusiasm is here, alas! altogether too 
blind and partial. Animated by a feeling of one- 
sided nationality, and in truth only Danish nation- 
ality, they exert themselves alone for the propa- 
gation of the Danish element in Sciileswig, and 
entirely lay aside the question of the constitution, 
as was the case in the last States-Assemblies of 
the Danish islandi^ ; while in the last of those of 
Jiitland there were also in this respect some rude 
contradictions, in comparison with former efforts. 
Herein the press calling itself free is compre- 
hended, with the exception of the *' Kjbbenhaven- 
post," which still occasionally contains admoni- 
tions to the effect that it should not be forgotten 
that the co-nationals in Schleswig would more 
readily blend themselves with Denmark if they 
were first offered better political forms and an 
improved state of relations. It must, however, be 
admitted that this feeling of nationality is not 
made use of by the Government, as is here and 
there the case in Germany, for the purpose of 
diverting public attention from the consideration 
of other matters relating to their interests; but 
that the popular or party leaders employ it for the 
furtherance of their own views and objects — the 
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liberals^ in their blindness, against themselves. 
This, however, brings us to the national struggle 
now going on, on the borders of Germany and 
Scandinavia, between Schleswig-Holstein and 
Denmark. 

Ten years since, we knew nothing of a national 
stru^le on the borders of Germany and Scandi- 
navia, nor of any that was special as between 
Schleswig-Holstein and Denmark. That was na- 
tural, however, since people for the most part 
concerned themselves but little about public and 
general affairs, and left the Government to act; 
this being the Danish Government, consisting of 
an admixture of Danish and German elements. 
It did nothing to disturb repose, and only occa- 
sionally made some trifling change in accordance 
with the principle of state unity, so that the 
different countries ruled by the same sway might 
be called, with an appearance of greater right, 
" Denmark," or the ** Danish state," which appel- 
lation was otherwise manifestly incorrect, equally 
contradicting historical truth and sound logic. 
For the kingdom of Denmark had a constitution 
entirely different from that of the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein; the King of Denmark 
had been elected sovereign of the duchies, " not 
as a King of Denmark ;" in the duchies, as the 
hereditary right obtained, the succession to the 
throne was not regulated in the same manner as 
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in Denmark ; nor did the so-called ** Danish 
State*' consist of Danes only but also of the 
inhabitants of the duchies^ who were for the most 
part German according to language and descent, 
and almost wholly so according to habits and 
social life. In the time of Germany's affliction^ 
the Danes availed themselres of the opportunity 
to make known in the duchies how great was the 
happiness enjoyed by Denmark, and to invite 
them to become altogether Danish, even to the 
adoption of the language ;. they were foiled, cer- 
tainly, in their endeavours, but by the educated 
only, for the people were unmoved, being yet 
destitute of all intelligence and national feeling. 
Even as r^ards the Danish military law, the 
giving the command in Danish, the Danish trans- 
lation of the decrees with the German text an- 
nexed, it was only a few amongst the learned who 
complained or spoke, for the officials yielded a 
blind obedience to whatever was prescribed, and 
the people were indifferent to these Danish rules 
unless called upon to render military service — a 
liability which, in truth, was pretty well confined 
to the sons of the peasantry, or more properly of 
the poor serfs and daily labourers. 

Although but feebly resisted by the German 
population, the idea of a *' Danish State unity," 
and of rendering them Danish, was not very 
vigorously prosecuted from Denmark, or rather 
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from Copenhagen, because only a few of the 
Danish statesmen were thoroughly Danish. When, 
from the year 1817 to 1823, the prelates and 
minor nobility in Schleswig-Holstein made efforts 
to obtain a constitution, they found support only 
in a few of the cities. The cause of this was that, 
amongst the people, nothing was known about 
the matter ; neither the nobiUty nor land proprie- 
tors of the towns thinking it worth while to com- 
municate with them respecting it, or in any way 
to invite their cooperation. Nor was the love of 
free institutions their chief inducement for taking 
up the question, (although, certainly, the nobiUty 
then comprised several independent ^ characters 
who would not bow at least to despotism,) but the 
taxation of landed property without their consent 
But the arbitrary taxation of the towns, baili- 
wicks, and districts, had been witnessed quietly 
by the high nobility, and it was only when it was 
extended to their own possessions that they were 
aroused from their apathy. Then, certainly, peo- 
ple began to speak of general rights, and to 
profess a desire for the revision of the old consti- 
tution conformably to the spirit of the age. The 
soul of these efforts was Dahlmann, then Pro- 
fessor of History at Kiel, and secretary to the 
Schleswig-Holstein nobility, which circumstance 
accounts for the latter aiming at something gene- 
ral, instead of speaking, as they subsequently did. 
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of the ''privileges of the nobles/' and '' well-won 
rights of the order;" but the matter still remained 
only that of the higher orders, and the effort 
acquired as yet no popularity. It was, neverthe- 
less, of a purely political kind. A German con- 
stitution was certainly alone thought of; it was 
not imagined that another language than the 
German would be associated with the proceedings 
of the States, but the national consciousness was 
still in arrear. The individuals who took an active 
part on this occasion alluded sometimes to Ger- 
many and the German mind, and also applied, 
as is well known, to the German Diet, with just 
as little success as other German states and cor- 
porations ; still, in their estimation, the Fatherland 
was only Schleswig-Holstein : they scarcely held 
themselves to be Germans, but almost exclusively 
Schleswig-Holsteiners. The Danes remained pas- 
sive observers of these endeavours. They had 
quite accustomed themselves to despotism after 
the ideas of the first French revolution, received 
by many of them in the first instance with enthu- 
siasm, had passed away or been forgotten, and 
flourishing in its shade or darkness, dreamed 
themselves happy. The Danish people knew, in 
fact, nothing of what the Schleswig-Holstein 
nobility designed; and the Danish members of 
the Government comforted themselves with the 
reflection, "we will soon subdue it," — a belief 
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which the Schleswig-Holsteioers themselves, who 
acted as their colleagues, fkithfuUy reciprocated. 
So passed by this period without agitation amongst 
the people, and almost without echo. 

As regards the previous state of the public 
understanding, we must consider that popular 
education, which the Government has certainly 
since promoted in a praiseworthy manner, was 
then very backward, and that in Schleswig- 
Holstein a periodical press had properly no 
existence whatever. The " Kieler Blatter" (Kiel 
Journals) and the '^ Schleswig-Holsteinischen 
Provinzial-berichte" (reports) were the only perio- 
dical publications which occupied themselves with 
public affairs and cases. How good soever the 
first were in themselves, they were sources of 
intelligence only for the educated classes ; but the 
provincial reports were devoid of character, being 
uniformly in accordance with the views of one 
contributor, and if the editor had any notion at all 
of the term " Provincial reports," it was only that 
of considering the duchies in the light of Danish 
provinces" or " Provinces of Denmark," while in 
regard to Germany they were barren of information 
or details. Matters were also pretty much the 
same in Denmark : the people got nothing. Yet 
from the year 1819 there existed in Schleswig- 
Holstein a complete freedom of the press, but in 
Denmark this was for the most part restricted to 
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internal affairs. Such was the state of things on 
the occurrence of the revolution in France in July 
1830 — of the commotions which succeeded it in 
Germany, and on the arrival of Uwe Jens Lornsen 
at Kiel from Copenhagen, in order to confer with 
the Schleswig-Holstein Uberals, and to publish his 
excellent little pamphlet '* Das Verfassungswerk 
Schleswig-Holsteins," (The Fabric of Schleswig- 
Holstein's Constitution,) of which 10,000 copies 
were soon circulated amongst the people. The 
inhabitants of Schleswig-Holstein, from the Elbe 
to Konigsau, concurred in Lornsen's views, and in 
the northern districts there existed for a time a 
decided inclination for their adoption. Had all 
those of the educated classes who either called 
themselves or were considered liberals or constitu- 
tionalists been as staunch as Lornsen— had not 
the nobles now proved false to their former decla- 
rations and acts, and as usual carried with them 
the non-receptoSy their true party — a constitution 
would then have been obtained for Schleswig- 
Holstein, pretty much the same as that acquired 
by Brunswick or Kur-Hesse. This would have 
obviated both the subsequent and present compli- 
cations and disputes between the Germanic and 
the Danish elements — between Schleswig-Holstein 
and Denmark ; would have accelerated the reform 
of internal affairs in Schleswig-Holstein, an 
placed them at the present day in a much more 
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advanced condition. Bat the lukewannness and 
want of enei^gy which have so often proved the 
means of snatching from the German people and 
its individual men the well-merited reward of their 
saffering and pains — the enjoyment of freedom 
after long struggles to obtain it — here again per- 
mitted the up-raised treasure to sink into the abyss ; 
Lomsen to be arrested on account of '^ proceedings 
which might have proved dangerous" — to undergo 
a year's incarceration in a fortress, and — revolted 
at the apathy of his countrymen — to become an 
exile in a foreign land; whilst the Danes, still 
slumbering in the happiness of absolutism and a 
patriarchal State-Constitution, heaped insult upon 
the disturber of their vegetative hfe. But all 
reform that has since taken place, not merely in 
Schleswig-Holstein but in Denmark itself, may be 
traced back to Lomsen, as is now admitted by the 
Danes in their diatribes against Lomsen's concep- 
tion of Schleswig-Holstein independence. That 
it has been throughout but little is not the feult of 
Lomsen, but of the educated classes, upon whom 
the task now devolves of repairing the neglect and 
continuing to build firmly on the narrow founda- 
tion, which also they should strengthen and 
enlarge. 

The institution of deliberative Provincial States 
was not hailed with any particular joy in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, because the measure was considered 
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insuflScient, and because, farther, it was believed 
that claims to something better might be preferred, 
as well in accordance with positive right, as with 
the actual state of relations and the necessity. In 
Denmark, on the contrary, upon their acquiring a 
political existence, they rejoiced extraordinarily at 
the royal boon, and they had, in fact, more reason 
to do so, considering the nature of the royal law 
(lex regia). In Schleswig-Holstein they have 
never celebrated the 28th of May, the day on 
which the law concerning the deliberative Provin- 
cial States appeared. In Denmark it has been 
usual with them to celebrate it until within the 
last two or three years, when they began to 
acquire the conviction that the deliberative States 
were not of particular importance, that only insig- 
nificant results were operated by theni, and more 
must be conceded ; while, in effect, they then 
earnestly demanded something more, viz. the 
right of self-taxation, after having spoken to the 
King, upon his accession to the throne, on the 
subject of the Norwegian Constitution, readily 
allowing themselves, however, to be appeased 
upon his Majesty's assuring them that the Nor- 
wegian Constitution was susceptible of improve- 
ment, and that he would do much for his country 
and people, by continuing to build on the founda- 
tion laid by his late predecessors. In Schleswig- 
Holstein the professors of public law have, with 
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the popular assent, continually demanded an 
effectual constitution, but the deliberative States 
have taken up the matter only superficially, being 
content to dispose of it with general phrases. The 
members of the class of nobles with their party 
sought to impede the matter, foreseeing that they 
could obtain no constitution to their mind, and 
fearing for their prerogatives either real or imagi- 
nary; but the liberal members showed themselves 
surprisingly pliant and tractable. In regard to 
internal reforms, the States have certainly been 
more energetic ; having decreed the recall of the 
State-Bank money, the regulation of the poll and 
other taxes, the establishment of a land-bank, 
publicity and oral pleadings the introduction of a 
system of real military duty, town and country 
communal regulations, new codes of law, a judi- 
cial constitution with trial by jury for criminal 
prosecutions, but not, alas ! for political ones nor 
prosecutions of the press. Alas ! also, in the de- 
tails of these important measures, they have been 
content with insufficiency; whilst, at the same 
time, several of the deputies, who stood in the 
fore-ranks of capacity and liberalism, have, in 
these proceedings, revealed themselves in all their 
shallowness to the people, which, however, is not 
to be regretted, as deception never answers. To 
the administrators of finance the States have con- 
veyed some wholesome admonition^ and have 
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likewise diligently calculated how Schie8wig-Hol- 
stein might be influenced in regard to Denmark^ 
but what they said about a separation of the 
finances has proved mere illusion and empty 
sound. The clear-sighted energetic Lorenzen of 
Hadersleben knew what separation of the finances 
really signified when he proposed a special finance- 
minister for Schleswig-Holstein ; and it is lament- 
able that he should have nullified his political 
utility by allowing himself to be converted by the 
intrigues and declamations of the aristocracy. This 
same Lorenzen also brought under discussion the 
freedom of the press, and with so much success 
that the press was declared free by a large majo- 
rity against seven ; though later, the States them- 
selves appear to have been seized with panic at 
the existence of the freedom. The national 
struggle with the Danes absorbed, indeed, much 
time, and prevented more from being done; 
though, possibly, still less might have been ac- 
complished but for such a stimulant. Of the 
Schleswig States- Assembly of the year 1844 we 
must almost think so; still they have lagged 
behind all claims and expectations, and been very 
far surpassed by the States-Assembly of Holstein. 
The Danish States have done less for the deve- 
lopment of the condition and circumstances of the 
country. They have certainly declared in favour 
of the publicity of their procedings, and enacted 
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a law for the regulation of town and rural com- 
munes, although it is in many respects defective ; 
but it is inconceivable that they should not have 
insisted on publicity and oral pleading in judicial 
matters, and should not have mentioned juries. 
They uniformly talk in Denmark as if there ex- 
isted no nobility there, although the noble — and 
he only a court noble — as also the other elements 
of the aristocracy, yet powerfully prevail in the 
States- Assemblies ; and they occupy themselves 
every where, uselessly or reluctantly, for the be- 
nefit of these classes, much more with the affairs 
of the duchies than with their own: in fact, the 
prodigious fear of the encroachment of Germanism 
and the phantom of state-unity absorb here every 
energy. 

The points at issue between Denmark and 
Schleswig^Holstein, and partly also Lauenburg, 
as revealed in the late proceedings of the States, 
are these : — The Government — at least the majo- 
rity of its members — and political parties in Den- 
mark lay down the proposition that Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lauenburg are already integrally 
bound up with the kingdom of Denmark, and 
that this state-unity must be further developed. 
They maintain the duchy of Schleswig to have 
been specially incorporated with the kingdom in 
1721, Holstein in 1806 by the dissolution of the 
German Empire, and Lauenburg to have been 
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given as indemnity for Norway, not to the Danish 
reigning house, but to the kingdom of Denmark. 
Also, that the hereditary succession of Denmark, 
where, according to the royal law (lex regia) the 
female line inherits upon the extinction of the 
male line descended from Frederick III., the 
founder of the royal law, must prevail in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, in virtue both of the incorporation 
of these states and different treaties, and in Lau- 
enberg, precisely because this duchy stands in the 
relation of Norway, where the royal law obtained. 
They contend that these several duchies could only 
be permitted to retain provincial specialities, which 
also must be as far as possible of a Danish cha- 
racter. Respecting the relation of Lauenburg to 
the Diet, they pretend that it was not as a German 
Prince, but as King of Denmark, that the Danish 
sovereign became a member of the Diet for this 
portion of his territory. Only the strong national 
party, which at the same time forms the nucleus 
of the Danish-Scandinavian party, will concede 
that Holstein and Lauenburg possess an entirely 
separate government and a speciiEil constitution ; 
but they insist upon Schleswig being again tho- 
roughly identified with Denmark : in short, Den- 
mark, in their view, must extend to the Eider, 
and the hereditary succession must remain the 
same in Holstein and Lauenburg, as in Denmark. 
On the other hand, the Schleswig-Holsteinera 
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and the Lauenburgers deny that Schleswig ever 
was incorporated with Denmark ; no other amal- 
gamation having taken place than the union of 
that part of Schleswig formerly possessed by the 
ducal house of Gottorp with the other part under 
the sovereignty of the royal ducal house. They 
just as little admit Holstein to have been incorpo* 
rated, or to have become so by any authority of 
Denmark; maintaining that, in any case, it stands, 
from the force of circumstances, in precisely the 
same relation towards the German Diet, of which 
the King became a member, not as such, but ac- 
cording to the Act of the Confederation, as a Ger- 
man prince, in which it originally stood towards 
the German Empire. As regards the right of 
succession, the view they take is, that the agnatic 
inheritance has been settled ; that its principle has 
not been invalidated by treaties ; that the law of 
inheritance prescribed by the Danish kz regia has 
been neither accepted nor introduced any more 
than the other provisions of the lex regia; and that 
Norway did not form part of the kingdom of 
Denmark, but a special one annexed to Denmark, 
although possessing the same fundamental consti- 
tution and hereditary succession. So stands, they 
say, Lauenburg towards Denmark, and inasmuch 
as the King of Denmark has confirmed the entire 
constitution of Lauenburg and all the rights of 
that country, the agnatic right of succession. 
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which always obtained there, also remains in 
force. They consider the three Duchies to be all 
independent states, with special constitutions: 
but Holstein and Schleswig to be, constitutionally, 
so closely connected, that they can never be disso- 
ciated against their will. It is thus seen how 
utterly at variance are the views respectively en- 
tertained. 

Such are, in the main, the considerations and 
arguments which have led, on the one hand, to 
the proceedings and proposals of the last Roes- 
kild States-Assembly, and, on the other, to the 
address as well of the States-Assembly of Holstein 
as of the nobiJity and province of Lauenberg, to 
the Danish Crown, 

In Denmark the matter in dispute was conti- 
nually agitated^ by^ the Government press, and 
particularly by the organs of the strong national 
party ; nevertheless, during the last half year, the 
press has been somewhat more occupied with 
internal political affairs, more especially with the 
consideration of the association system, and a free 
condition of the peasantry. In Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, on the contrary, (of Lauenburg, from the 
political lethargy which prevails, there is scarcely 
any question,) the press has been pretty well pre- 
cluded for a twelvemonth past from expressing 
any thing ; since, in point of fact, the Government 
ractically enforced, through intimations to the 
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editors of public papers and injunctions to the 
censors, the odious resolution moved in the Roes- 
kild States- Assembly, to the effect that discussions 
respecting the public law and national questions 
should be prohibited in the duchies, and has even 
endeavoured to prevent, by means of representa- 
tions as well to the German Governments as to 
the German Diet, the discussion of those matters 
by the German press ; but to the honour of the 
German Governments be it said, the attempt has 
proved abortive. Still the Danish press, notwith- 
standing the compulsory silence of that of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, has not been able to refrain from an 
irritating course of action, whenever any move- 
ments indicative of independence or German 
nationality manifested themselves in the duchies. 
Probably the revived freedom of association in 
Denmark, after the abrogation of the prohibition 
of meetings of the peasantry, was, as before 
remarked, the cause of public attention being 
more occupied in Denmark with internal political 
affairs and more abstracted from the duchies. The 
system of association has undei^one in Denmark 
much improvement, in so far that a great number 
of societies for universal objects have been founded 
there. That which has the most general tendency 
is the " Scandinavian Society," because aiming 
at a close connexion between Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, an object which it seeks prelimi- 
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narily to promote through the medium of social 
intercourse. It was established three years ago, 
and similar societies exist both in Sweden and 
Norway. This society has no further reference to 
Schleswig-Holstein than that it seeks to awaken 
sympathy in northern Schleswig. ** The Freedom 
of the Press Society" (so-called) already exer- 
cises there greater influence, since it disseminates 
publications. It bears properly the title of '' So- 
ciety for the right use of the press," its object 
originally having been the conservation of what 
still remained of the former freedom of the press 
in Denmark, and the promotion of a temperate 
use of the press. It already existed in the time 
of Frederick VI., and the present king,* then 
Crown Prince, was himself ^ member. Subse- 
quently, as could not fail to happen, the progres- 
sive party withdrew from it, and urged the further 
development of the freedom of the press; but this 
only induced the conservatives to hold back, so 
that the " Freedom of the Press Society," which 
reckoned at one time upwards of 6000 members, 
now scarcely numbers 3000. It has an organ in 
the "Folkeblad" (paper of the people). Schles- 
wig comes still more in contact with the energy of 
the " Schleswig-Holstein Union," which has its 
superior as well as a number of its ordinary mem- 
bers amongst the inhabitants of northern Schles- 

* The late King, Christian VIII. 
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wigy but the majority are in Denmark, from 
whence also the society derives the chief part of 
its means and receives its instructions. Its special 
organ is the hebdomadal paper '^ Dannevirke/' 
published in Hadersleben, but all Danish papers 
act for it, and it has given proof of its practical 
utility by establishing in northern Schleswig a 
Danish high school for the peasantry. It has 
been about four years in existence. Of a purely 
political character, and of.no trifling importance, 
is, and in future will be, the recently formed 
" Society of Peasants' Friends,*' which already 
includes more than 3000 members. It has a pure 
democratic tendency, and desires, in the first 
instance, to obtain greater independence for the 
peasantry ; the abolition of the soccage system, 
in so far as it still exists ; the alteration of the 
relations of landlord and tenant, and the educa- 
tion of the peasants. Of other societies for 
economical and scientific objects, as specially 
formed after German models, we see no necessity 
to speak. 

In Schleswig-Holstein, where they equally 
enjoy the freedom of association, they have not 
by any means made the same progress with the 
union system ; general societies having a political- 
national tendency, there are here properly none, 
unless indeed we consider such the '^ Schleswig- 
Holstein Patriotic Society," which has but little 
efficacy. A few years since, efiTorts were made to 
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fouad a general Schleswig-Holstein Society with 
GennaQ tendencies; but they were successful 
only in northern Schleswig, and there, cer- 
tainly, the society operates right practically, 
especially as a counterpoise to the Danish- 
Schleswig Society. They have, however, made 
greater progress with popular meetings, as well as 
popular and vocal festivals. For some years past, 
great public meetings for political, national, and 
social objects, have been of frequent occurrence, 
particularly in summer. Many thousand men, of 
all classes and conditions, then assemble in various 
places ; patriotic songs are sung ; political and 
patriotic speeches are delivered, and in this way 
the understanding of the people in regard to their 
independence of Denmark and appertaining to 
great Germany, becomes not a little incited, 
strengthened, and cultivated. In Denmark, they 
now for the first time appear desirous similarly to 
extend popular meetings ; but it is obvious, that 
the tendencies, such as we have described them, 
incident to movements of this nature, must thus 
diffuse themselves still more, not alone amongst 
the educated classes, but likewise amongst the 
entire mass of the people. In what, herewith, 
concerns the ultimate result, much of course 
depends upon the behaviour of the common Go- 
vernment. This, as already mentioned, has hi- 
therto sedulously endeavoured to check and 
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subdue the two mutually impelling commotions— 
here the German^ there the Danish — but it 
neither has been, nor will it be^ able to succeed. 
It has further displayed in the development of its 
idea of state-unity and system of Danish hereditary 
succession^ considerable diplomatic enei^^ labour- 
ing for these objects at various German courts, and 
relying, in the first instance, especially on Russia. 
Nor wasthe entire concurrence of Russia wanting so 
long as the matrimonial project, and subsequently 
the marriage between the daughter of the Czar and 
Prince Frederick of Hesse-Cassel, the heir pre- 
sumptive to the Danish throne, existed. But as 
death dissolved these family relations, and no 
fresh ones were created, Russia appears to have 
seceded a little, in order to get the certain for 
the uncertain, and at all events to obtain a hand in 
the game, since she took into consideration the 
grounds of her presumptive hereditary succession 
in a part of Hoi stein. Denmark, upon this, 
entered into communication with France and 
England, and after surmounting some difficulties, 
is said to have found the Governments of those 
countries friendly disposed. Baron de Pechlin, 
the Minister to the Diet for Holstein-Lauenburg, 
has been long in Copenhagen, where he worked 
industriously with the commission specially charged 
with tliis afiair : he will now, in all probability, 
have to manage the matter at the Diet — singu- 
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lar enough, that a German Baron^ representing 
German duchies, should be acting in the Danish 
interest ! 

If, therefore, the German inhabitants of the 
duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg 
have to do not with one but two opponents — with 
the population of Denmark and the common 
Government — and were, in consequence of this 
disproportion, to feel somewhat dispirited and 
concerned, — still it is highly gratifying and encou* 
raging for them to know, that their kindred people 
— the entire German people — interest themselves 
in their behalf and take part for them in the strug- 
gle; that the representatives of various bpdies 
have already called upon their governments to be 
watchful, and take measures for the preservation 
of the menaced right and menaced nationality of 
Germany on its northern borders; that, also, 
German governments have responded to these 
sentiments ; that other German popular represen- 
tatives and governments are similarly disposed; 
and that all, when the crisis arrives, will act with 
decision in the way which the interests of Ger- 
many may necessitate. And unquestionably those 
interests require that the three northern duchies 
be preserved to Germany : not merely in the pre- 
sent status quo, but be bound to her more closely 
and more firmly ; that the question now at issue 
should there find its solution ; that the northern 
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limit of the duchy of Schleswig should be defined 
to be the northern boundary of national and poli- 
tical Germany ! It is the duchy of Schleswig that 
will be especially concerned in the end ; for, as 
before stated, the Danish national party wish it to 
be closely bound up with Denmark. That party 
already gives up on the main point the claim to 
Holstein and Lauenburg, as being territories of 
the Confederation ; so, too, would the rest of the 
Danish parties and the Government itself equally 
give it up in the end, to the extent of con- 
ceding to Holstein and Lauenburg a constitution 
and government of their own ; provided only that 
they remained under the same sovereign as Den- 
mark, and that, on the other hand, Schleswig 
were surrendered and tlioroughly incorporated with 
the kingdom. But the inhabitants of Schleswig 
and Holstein will consent to this just as little as 
the remaining states and people. Schleswig is 
most closely connected with Holstein by nature, 
history, constitution, and institutions. In times 
of old, German tribes dwelt far towards the north, 
probably as far as the extreme of Jiitland ; the 
wandering Angle - Saxons belonged as well to 
Schleswig as to Holstein. Later, in the reign of 
Conrad the Second, the northern limit of political 
Germany still extended to the Schlei, since the 
country between the Eider and the Schlei formed 
the Margravate of Schleswig; and although the 
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augmenter of the empire now diminished it by 
ceding the Mai^ravate to Denmark, the German 
element nevertheless remained, and through its 
higher grade of civilisation, even predominated to 
no inconsiderable extent over the Danish, which 
had spread itself in the northern parts of Schleswig. 
The Danes lay great stress on the fact that the 
Danish nationality still exists in those districts; 
they wish accordingly to raise and cultivate it, and 
they seek to fasten on it in oidar to interpose the 
Dmauk «pnit Further. But let us see more parti- 
cularly what is here signified. In those parts, as 
elsewhere, the German idiom is that of the edu- 
cated class ; the population of the towns of Apen- 
rade, Sonderburg, Tondem, Hadersleben, down to 
the lowest classes, is German ; the great proprie- 
tors of the lowlands are also German ; and all seek 
to learn German, whose view extends beyond the 
boundary of their village; for, as was justly re- 
marked by a deputy from those districts in the 
Schleswig States-Assembly, that view is directed 
towards the south. The Danish tongue, such as it 
constitutes in those districts, the language of daily 
life, is also very different from the Danish language 
proper; being, in effect, an admixture of low 
German (plattdeutsch) and Danish, the same in- 
deed as most border languages are a mixture. 
But if we determine the nationality not merely by 
the standard of language, but also by that of man- 
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nera, customs, and peculiarities, we shall find the 
Danish nationality of the population of northern 
Schleswig to be extremely slight, for the manners, 
habits, and peculiarities prevailing there entirely 
resemble those of the rest of Schleswig-Holstein 
— are of a nature altogether German. For ages 
past the legislation has been German; the consti- 
tution of the country is also German, and so are 
all its institutions. It has been proposed, indeed, 
that Denmark might take away the northern part 
of the duchy of Schleswig with its mixed popula- 
tion, leaving, on the contrary, the southern part to 
become quite German, and be comprised in the 
Germanic Confederation ; nor would there be any 
thing to object to this arrangement, provided that 
it met the approval of the people themselves. But 
the above-mentioned German towns have always 
protested against it ; whilst of late years the rural 
population, beginning to have a somewhat clearer 
perception of the matter, have also decidedly ex- 
pressed themselves hostile to any such cession to, 
or incorporation with, Denmark ; nay, when, only 
for the purpose of rounding the boundary, an ex- 
change of Schleswig for Danish villages was about 
to be effected, the people of the former, although 
speaking the prevailing Danish dialect, raised a 
cry of lamentation, and strove as much as possible 
to prevent it. All this the Danes understand right 
well, and they do not, therefore, touch upon the 
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point at all ; hence^ too^ in their harangues^ they 
say nothing to the people of what they really 
wish, but advert only to the German and Schles^ 
wig-Holstein aristocracy, from which they are to 
be freed, remaining in all other respects complete 
Schleswigers* 

If, then, a partition of Schleswig cannot be 
accomplished, the whole of Schleswig must re- 
main with Holstein, and become still closer bound 
to that duchy and consequently to Germany. The 
positive state-law, besides, so wills it The states 
of Schleswig-Holstein elected in 1460 the King 
of Denmark as their Sovereign, nevertheless — 
and as is authentically shewn — " not as King of 
Denmark ;" and the king so first elected promised 
and assured, as did all his successors, that 
Schleswig and Holstein should never be separated 
from one another (soUen auf e#ig zusammen 
bleiben ungetheilt). If, therefore, Schleswig can 
claim to remain united with Holstein, the latter 
in return can substantiate that claim. A separa- 
tion of the two provinces would doubtless prove 
as prejudicial to Holstein as to Schleswig, and 
Holstein may both expect and demand to be pro- 
tected by the states of the German Confederation 
against any such separation and dismemberment. 
This circumstance of the public law appears to us 
to have been almost entirely overlooked by the 
German States-Assemblies in their proceedings 
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with reference to the matter. They spoke usually 
as though there existed indeed a positive right 
in respect of Holstein and Lauenburg, but 
were merely good wishes and appeals to throw 
into the scale as regarded Schleswig, acknow- 
ledging nevertheless that legal claims, although 
only of an indirect kind, might be made good to 
it on account of its connection with Holstein. 
But if the separation of Schleswig from Holstein 
be a question which cannot be entertained, and 
the German Diet is absolutely precluded from as- 
senting to it, — still, the maintenance of the present 
status quo by no means suffices either for Holstein 
or Germany at large, while least of all does it 
suffice for the duchy of Schleswig. We cannot 
here treat the question of the accession of 
Schleswig to the German Confederation with the 
necessary degf^e of circumstantiality, but reserving 
this for a future occasion, will now make only 
a few general observations. Schleswig, as a 
so*called sovereign duchy, is, with its 350,000 
inhabitants at most, too insignificant to be able to 
maintain itself as a sovereign state ; as such it 
must, in the course of time and events, inevitably 
fall into the hands of some more powerful neigh- 
bour in the south or north. Such small states can 
no longer exist; they must form connections 
where most to their advantage, and as regards 
Schleswig, it cannot be for a moment doubtful that 
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it must connect itself with Germany. Schleswig 
has already cause to be aware how little import- 
ance in reality attaches to its sovereign indepen- 
dence : it is thwarted in every way, and treated 
step-mother fashion. Unity alone ! In Holstein, 
the government has promoted the railway system, 
and usefully exerted itself in a similar way in 
Denmark, but in Schleswig has rather impeded 
progress. The same may be said of roads : Den- 
mark and Holstein are favoured, Schleswig is 
neglected. The Danes, in truth, sufficiently ex- 
plain this when they say : " Only become good 
Danes, you Schleswigers, and you shall obtain 
every benefit." Now, if Schleswig will not iden- 
tify itself with Denmark, and no advantage, but 
only injury accrues to it from its isolated political 
sovereign position, it has no alternative — and this 
course is entirely consonant to its interests — but that 
of allowing itself to be admitted into the Germanic 
Confederation. Upon this point the educated 
classes are well agreed, and in southern Schleswig 
the entire population. In northern Schleswig, it 
is true, the matter stands somewhat differently. 
There they are more backward in intelligence ; 
there the Danish propaganda deludes the people 
with all sorts of bugbears about the Holstein aris- 
tocracy, and the absolute dominion of the Ger- 
manic Confederation — curiously enough ! as it can 
itself offer to them only a still more consummate 
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despotism. But the mixed national population of 
that section of the country haye yet only reached 
the point of a provincial consciousness : they will 
not be Danes, but Schleswigers or Schleswig- 
Holsteiners ; for^ as before remarked, it is only the 
educated classes there who have attained a general 
German consciousness. The public agitation of 
the question through the medium of the press-* 
particularly when the number of our local newspa- 
pers is considered— would speedily conduce to the 
furtherance of the matter, and likewise induce the 
population of northern Schleswig to make an ear- 
nest eifort towards being admitted into the Oer- 
manic Confederation ; but such a method of pro- 
ceeding is most scandalously checked. All, there- 
fore, in this respect, depends upon the efficiency 
of the States-Assemblies. The Schleswig States- 
Assembly took incidentally into consideration, in 
the year 1842, the question of the accession of 
Schleswig to the . Germanic Confederation, but 
precisely because the discussion occurred in this 
way, in lieu ^of being the result of a special 
motion, the advocates of the measure were 
left in a minority. Nevertheless, what was 
stated in the report of the Committee thereupon 
appointed, no less than in the debate itself, has 
been productive of a good eifect ; for, inasmuch 
as the States Gazette experienced very indulgent 
treatment on the part of the Government com- 
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missioner^ and what appeared therein was pro- 
mulgated by the other papers, people have accus- 
tomed themselves to regard the question with a 
greater degree of 'confidence. It now becomes 
one of the most important duties of the Schleswig 
States-Assembly, in their sitting of the present 
year, to bring a direct proposition before the 
Government respecting the accession of Schleswig 
to the Germanic Confederation; and we must 
hold it to be folly, nay, cowardice, on the part 
of those deputies who are quite favourable to the 
matter and have already long declared themselves 
to that effect, if they should again hesitate, from 
the dear love of peace with the Danes, to intro- 
duce a motion relative thereto. But let the matter 
concern, as, certainly it does, the Schleswig States- 
Assembly more nearly than that of Holstein, the 
latter must not the less also take it up as soon 
as possible ; for it must perceive, that without the 
accession of Schleswig to the Germanic Con- 
federation, neither a fixed political position nor 
a regular State - constitution admits of being 
realized there. That the Holstein States-Assem- 
bly is entitled to make such a demonstration no 
one indeed will doubt who is aware of the relation 
subsisting between Schleswig and Holstein, and 
of the laws which comprehend the competency 
of the States. At present the Holstein States- 
Assembly comprises, in a general sense, more 
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important political characters, and has likewise 
a far more decided aim than that of Schleswig; 
hence, if it takes the lead in such a motion, the 
proceeding would not only be viewed with great 
approbation in Schleswig, but the Schleswig 
States-Assembly would then itself come forward 
with much greater readiness and decision. More- 
over, after such exilmples by the States -Assem- 
blies, other German States-Assemblies would as- 
suredly follow with proposals that their respective 
Governments should interest themselves for the 
admission of Schleswig into the German Con- 
federacy ; and we venture to hope that they will 
do so, even if, contrary to expectation, the Holstein 
and Schleswig States-Assemblies, in timorous con- 
sideration of their position towards the Govern- 
ment and Denmark, should not take the initiative, 
since the matter is clearly one of the greatest 
consequence for entire Germany. As regards 
the Germanic Confederation, it will not, of course, 
thirst after conquest; but there is, in truth, no 
question of conquest, since the population of the 
duchies makes advances ; but merely of the an- 
nexation, through peaceful means, of a German 
province, which, according to every rule prescribed 
by nature and human foresight for the forma- 
tion of states, must belong to political Germany, 
and which, too, would already have belonged to 
it had they been a little more German, and in 



earnest at the Congress of Vienna. To be sure, 
the King of Denmark was at that time invited 
to join the Germanic Confederation likewise as 
Duke of Schleswig; but as he manifested no 
particular inclination to do so, the matter was 
allowed to drop. Had this been somewhat more 
seriously insisted on, it would as&uredly have 
taken place; for in Denmark there was long 
not only no repugnance, but it was even indeed 
considered in some respects advantageous, to form 
a close connection with Germany. Now, in truth, 
the Government is otherwise disposed, as will 
have been perceived from our foregoing remarks ; 
nevertheless, by the serious prosecution, on the 
part of Germany, of the matter at issue, this 
would doubtless soon be brought to a favourable 
termination ; the more so as the national and 
political feeling in Denmark must necessarily enter 
upon another and a more vigorous development, 
and will the sooner do so the more earnest and 
determined is the manifestation on the German 
side. There is still another fundamental question 
with which not merely our own States-Assembly, 
but likewise other German States-Assemblies and 
even the German Diet, must occupy themselves, 
because it also is one closely connected with the 
relation of Schleswig-Holstein towards the German 
interest, and which may exercise peculiar influence 
on the eventual rightful relations between Ger* 
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many and Scandinavia. The question is that 
concerning the State succession. Upon its posi- 
tion generally we have already touched. In Den- 
mark the agnatic-cognatic hereditary succession 
obtains: in the duchies^ on the contrary, the 
pure agnatic, agreeably to the German custom 
and the German public law. The population and 
the States-Assemblies have already taken up a 
fixed position in regard to this question, since 
they have declared for an hereditary succession 
exclusively agnatic. The other German States- 
Assemblies and their Governments must likewise 
declare themselves in the same sense ; for, viewed 
apart from all other considerations, the duchies 
in question, by conceding the cognatic hereditary 
principle, remain, at any rate, always in the same 
anomalous position as now between Germany and 
Denmark, and might one day easily become con- 
nected with a power far more foreign and hostile 
to Germany than Denmark is. Which of the 
various male races of the house of Oldenburg 
has the greatest claim to the hereditary succession 
in the duchies, is a point neither easy to arbitrate 
nor determine. To the duchies themselves it 
would be pretty much a matter of indiiference in 
whose favour the decision were given, so long as 
the sovereign selected were a German prince. 
No one there, indeed, would consent to have a 
ruler in common with Russia; and against a 
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territorial division, subjecting the country to the 
joint dominion of several rulers, all would resist 
to the uttermost. As regards Holstein and Lauen- 
burg, they are already protected in this respect 
by the Act of the Confederation, which expUcitly 
declares German countries to be indivisible. 
Hence^ the contingency arising, the best course 
seems to be to leave it to the States to elect a 
ruler from the male line of the house of Olden- 
burg, investing the succession in that race so 
long as there are male descendants. The States 
of Schleswig-Holstein are, besides, entitled to 
adopt this cQurse ; for when, upon the death of 
the last of the Schauenbergs, they elected the 
first of the Oldenburgs, Christian I., as their 
sovereign, they at the same time recorded their 
right to elect every time, at the decease of the last 
chosen ruler from the house of Oldenburg, a suc- 
cessor from amongst his sons, which right they 
subsequently relinquished upon the introduction of 
the law of primogeniture, limiting the succession 
to male inheritors of the then reigning houses, 
that is, the royal-ducal and the ducal-Gottorp. 
But as the house of Gottorp has long since 
ceased to reign in Schleswig-Holstein, the former 
right of election will again come into operation 
upon the extinction of the male line of the royal- 
ducal house. 

For the restoration, too, of a constitutional state 
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of things in Schleswig-Holstein, the States- Assem- 
blies of constitutional Germany might likewise act 
with great efficiency ; for by means of a constitu- 
tion, Schleswig-Holstein, as well, indeed, as Lauen- 
burg (which, if prudence be observed, must be 
completely annexed to it,) would be, first, firmly 
united in itself; secondly, well advanced in its 
development; and, lastly, both protected from 
external assaults and converted int6 a strong nor- 
thern border-guard. To this, surely, the Diet 
will at least lend hearing : the stand here, how- 
ever, as regards Holstein and Lauenburg, is, as 
before stated, upon the ground of a positive right 
— the 13th article of the Act of the Confederacy 
may be invoked ; and the Diet itself gave to the 
Holstein nobility, when, in the year 1822, they 
claimed a constitution, the assurance that it would 
watch over the fulfilment of the said 13th article 
for Holstein. Since then nearly a quarter of a 
century has elapsed, and it ought not, therefore, 
to appear unreasonable if we now wish to see the 
result of the proniised watchfulness. Some German 
States- Assemblies have likewise signified their de- 
sire that their government should take steps for 
insuring the realization of the 13th article of the 
Act of Confederation, in all states of the Confede- 
racy where it has not yet been realized. May all 
German States -Assemblies do the same ! As for 
Schleswig, it must, both on account of its connec- 
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tion with Holstein, and the express promises made 
to it, obviously obtain the same constitution as 
Holstein. 

We now turn again to Denmark. If they only 
see there that their views on the three duchies, 
or on Schleswig alone, must be without result; 
that these will have neither a constitution, nor a 
government, nor, if possible, a ruler in common 
with Denmark ; that Germany, in short, will not 
give up an iota of them ; they will then apply 
their enei^ies somewhat more to the improvement 
of their own condition, and strive, by better means 
than mere bombastic speeches, to effect a closer 
connection with the two other Scandinavian king- 
doms. That Denmark, before it can enter into a 
more intimate relation with those kingdoms, must 
itself be constitutionally circumstanced, is a self- 
evident proposition, as we have already endea- 
voured to point out. If, proceeding from this 
point, we consider in what manner a Scandinavian 
union is, in the first instance, practicable, we shall 
arrive at the conclusion that it is only through the 
medium of a Confederation similar to the German 
Diet ; unless, indeed, by a concurrence of events, 
the three kingdoms should fall under the domi- 
nion of a single king ! Then, in truth, they might 
be united the same as Sweden and Norway al- 
ready are ; nay, it would be quite feasible to blend 
them in one Scandinavian kingdom, with one con- 
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stitution for them all. So long, however, as the 
dynastic separation lasts, a Confederation only can 
be contemplated; but a mere confederation of 
princes would be opposed to the free constitutions 
of Sweden and Norway ; and therefore the Confe- 
deration must consist of a coUectiye representation 
as well of the people as the governments ; the same 
as musty and assuredly will be the development of 
the German Diet likewise ; to the end that, in 
addition to the existing representation of the go- 
vemments, a representation of the people shall be 
therein created. It is but reasonable that the at- 
tention of the Danes should be entirely diverted 
from the German duchies, if indeed they are in 
earnest in regard to the preservation and improve- 
ment of their Scandinavian nationality, and the 
accession of their country to the other two Scandi- 
navian kingdoms. So long, for instance, as the 
duchies are annexed to Denmark, even though not 
more closely than at present is the case — and the 
closer the union the greater the alienation — the 
common government will hardly be inclined to con- 
tract a confederate relation with Sweden and Nor- 
way, but be much more likely to conceive itself 
powerful enough, and to fear that it would thereby 
lose some portion of its power ; while, further, the 
German elements it contains would, quite natu- 
rally,- keep it aloof therefrom ; the inhabitants of 
the duchies themselves would offer every resist- 
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ance in their power, and thus a Confederation such 
as we have mentioned would become a pure im- 
possibility. But, on the other hand, if Denmark 
remains isolated from Sweden and Norway, and 
connected with the German duchies as heretofore, 
the Danish nationality, as has thus far been the 
case, will continue to be more and more supplanted 
by the German one, which (as the Danes them- 
selves already predict and fear) will penetrate by 
way of Schleswig into Jiitland, and from thence 
still further. Nor would the result be very diffe- 
rent even if only Schleswig were retained ; for con- 
sidering that Schleswig would always be striving 
to emancipate itself — and this the more earnestly 
the more the German nationality was obstructed — 
so would the connection preserved with German 
civilization and literature act through Schleswig 
upon Jiitland, and by means of political connec- 
tion the contact with the German language would 
be facilitated. But a union, forsooth, with three 
German duchies whose population is only about 
one-third less, and is more opulent and civilized, 
than that of Denmark, — which maintain, too, an 
active spiritual intercourse with great Germany, 
but with Denmark scarcely more than does either 
Saxony or Hanover, and even through which Den- 
mark, against its will, is, and must continue to 
become, Germanized ! Yes ! whosoever wishes 
well to the Danes, as, in effect, do we, must regret 
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to see them misspend so many noble energies in 
the endeavour to retain the duchies, — must hope 
that they will speedily abandon their design, afid 
more worthily apply themselves to the improve- 
ment of their internal and political condition, and 
to the consolidation of a union with the rest of 
Scandinavia. A direct consequence of this would 
be that Denmark, and especially the Danish 
people, would be placed in a different position in 
regard to Germany at large, and no longer turn 
towards Russia, or France, or England, but like 
Norway and Sweden, as also with them, towards 
Germany. 

The disharmony of Scandinavia in itself, the 
mutual jealousies of Denmark and Sweden, and 
the wars between them, have conspired to weaken 
Scandinavia ; while the alliances of the separate 
States alteraately with Russia and France have, 
on the other hand» entailed upon them nothing but 
misfortune. Thus, Sweden has lost Finnland — 
Denmark another Scandinavian country— Schonen 
— and, later, Norway. If the Danes will draw no 
inference from this fot the future, then must they, 
from the circumstances of their position, the state 
of political relations in Europe, and the interests 
of Russia on the one hand, France and England 
on the other, in the Baltic and North Seas, entail 
similar consequences upon themselves. Neither 
England and France nor Russia will consent, un- 
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conditionally^ to a close union of the three Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms, but will^ on the contrary, do 
their utmost to obstruct it. The union of the 
three kingdoms in question would lead in effect to 
their complete dominion of the Sound ; whilst 
Scandinavia would be strong enough in itself, if 
in union with Germany, to resist the pressure of a 
naval power, whether from the east or west. But 
on this point, certainly, it is not the wish of any 
of those powers to see the substitution of strength 
for weakness ; each of them would itself like to 
obtain a firm footing at the Sound; and in the 
event of a naval war between Russia and England, 
for instance, or between Russia and France, each 
contending power would assuredly endeavour to 
accomplish that object with the utmost despatch, 
and in the present divided enfeebled state of the 
Scandinavian countries, nothing would be more 
easy than for one or the other to succeed. For a 
number of years past, Denmark, in particular, 
has conceded much to the friendship of Russia, 
and the Russian Cabinet has been able to effect 
every thing it wished at the Danish Court, even 
to the detriment of Denmark itself; well, there- 
fore, might the Danish Government indulge the 
hope of being able, by the aid of Russia, to 
maintain despotic rule, and to carry out the so- 
called State-unity; that is, the annexation of the 
. three German duchies with the same hereditary 
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succession. And the Danish people were willing 
to submit to this despotism for the sake of the 
external object aimed at. Granted that the family 
ties between the Russian and Danish Courts being 
now dissolved, the Danish Government perceives 
the impossibility of maintaining much longer the 
despotic system, and appears in consequence to 
turn, and this with the popular assent, to the 
two free states of Western Europe,— still it is no 
less obvious that Russia continues to be a dan- 
gerous power with reference to Scandinavia, but 
particularly in regard to Denmark and to Germany 
in precisely the same degree. Russia will now 
the more carefully watch the progress of events, 
and the opportunity presenting itself, will the 
more speedily lay hands on Denmark, and endea- 
vour especially to take a firm stand in Schleswig- 
Holstein, for which its putative claims to the suc- 
cession there will afford it a plausible pretext. 
The liberal-minded Kielers may perhaps some day 
have cause to regret the friendship and attention 
which Russia now more and more appears to 
bestow upon their city. If Russia once succeeded 
in gaining a firm footing in Schleswig-Holstein, so 
as to establish for herself a dominion there, if 
only over a part of the country, — whether by 
means of her refined diplomacy or the force of 
arms, — she would in the end become a member of 
the Germanic Confederation, and thenceforth ex- 
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ercise the greatest and at the same time most 
baneful influence over Germany and Denmark. 
But this, indeed, the joint prudence as well of 
the German as the Danish and other. Scandinavian 
States will at the proper time prevent; while 
even the hitherto despotic powers of Germany 
would oppose it with all their energy. Less dan- 
gerous, in truth — at least directly — will England 
and France become, for the reason that they 
would mutually grudge each other the possession 
of any point in Denmark or the duchies ; but 
both powers have hitherto alike regarded the 
strengthening of Germany with just as little favour 
as that of Denmark, or entire Scandinavia: while 
still less approvingly would they see a cordial 
relation of alliance between Germany and Scan* 
dinavia. Yet this is in the highest degree impor^ 
tant both for Germany and Scandinavia: the 
matter at issue must, besides, so terminate ; and 
it should be the earnest endeavour as well of 
German as of Scandinavian pohcy to bring it to 
that point. 

Let us only make material interests a starting 
point. The productions of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms and of Germany suffice, as regards 
various articles: the north German ports import 
in particular from Sweden and Norway, timber, 
grease-goods, liquids, and the like. The North 
and Baltic Seas belong in an especial manner to 
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Germany and Scandinavia in common. United, 
these two nations might readily erect the first 
naval power in Europe. As it is, however, the 
Scandinavian kingdoms are, singly, without mari- 
time importance, and, united, would form but a 
third, or at most a second-rate naval power; 
while Germany, restricted to itself, is at least 
impeded in its maritime efficiency by the want of 
sufficient harbours of war (Kriegshafen) in the 
North and Baltic Seas, and particularly by the 
obstacles in the way of communication between 
the two seas, occasioned by the divided Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, or by the powers which control 
them. By means of an intimate connection be- 
tween Germany and Scandinavia, the Germanic 
culture and civilisation would be further promoted 
in the most effectual way ; the German and Scan- 
dinavian languages, literature, and minds would, 
in like manner, be mutually perfected, and could 
not but derive benefit from each other. 

Is it asked, in what sense we understand this 
close relation between Germany and Scandinavia ? 
That is soon stated. When the boundary of Ger- 
many in the direction of Scandinavia shall have 
been defined, or when the affairs of the duchies 
of Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg shall have 
been settled in accordance with the German view, 
and with the real interest as well of Scandinavia 
as of Germany ; — when, further, the three Scan- 
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dinavian kingdoms shall have resolved themselves 
into a Confederation ; then the representatives of 
the German and the Scandinavian Confederations 
must mutually conclude an alliance defensive 
and offensive, for peace or war, and for the pro- 
motion of reciprocal intercourse, whether of a 
material or spiritual kind. 

Yes ! the entire population of Scandinavia 
would bless the day when such an alliance was 
contracted ! Other powers, indeed, might strive 
to hinder or dissolve it ; but if swayed by reason 
in lieu of passion, they must consider it as calcu- 
lated to insure the maintenance of European 
peace and the independent development of nations. 
For Germany and Scandinavia united would keep 
the war-thirsting apart, and be able to enforce 
peace in Europe— a mission for which they appear 
to be specially destined both by nature and 
Providence ! 



APPENDIX. 



Since the introductory part of the present 
publication was written, the Prussian Minister 
in London, the Chevalier Bunsen, has laid be- 
fore the British public a voluminous " Memoir" 
on the subject of the Duchies; hostilities be- 
tween Germany and Denmark have commenced ; 
and the Danes, after a gallant stand against 
the overwhelming forces of the Germanic Con- 
federation, have been compelled to abandon the 
whole of their continental territory to the in- 
vaders, but not without amply avenging them- 
selves by reprisals on German shipping and the 
blockade of all the German ports. In propor- 
tion as the German military operations have 
proved successful, the German press has been 
emboldened to speak out, and a late number of 
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an official journal of Berlin expresses sentiments 
identical with those revealed in the work " Ger- 
many and Scandinavia/' inasmuch as it contains 
an explicit declaration that something more is 
called for than the re-establishment of the mere 
status quo ante, and that ** the independence of 
Schleswig in its former condition will appear 
untenable in the present political circumstances of 
Europe, without annexation to a greater political 
whole ; the geographical position as well as the 
history of the country leaving no alternative but 
an union with Denmark, or a direct connection 
with the rest of Germany," — as if, forsooth, 
Schleswig were a part of Germany at all ! 

As regards the Chevalier Bunsen's '* Memoir," 
it derives importance chiefly from the circumstance 
of its oflicial character and the political position 
of its author ; for, in point of fact, it amounts to 
little more than a repetition of what has before 
been said on behalf of Germany in reference to 
the matter, and not only affords no irrefragable 
proof of the justice of that line of ailment, but 
contains more than one contradictory or erroneous 
statement, as will presently be shown. The Prus* 
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sian Envoy does not speak quite so plainly as the 
official journal above-mentioned, although he 
follows pretty closely in the same track, in desig- 
nating Southern Schleswig *' German Schleswig,** 
and declaring it to be " the undoubted and uncon- 
ditional object of contest, and the necessary basis 
of a mediation." 

Now, if there be one part of Schleswig to which 
Denmark can substantiate a better claim than to 
another, it is precisely the part which the Prussian 
Minister is pleased to call '' German Schleswig," 
that is, the former ducal or Gottorp part ; since, 
upon the showing of M. de Gruner himself— one 
of the Chevalier Bunsen's own authorities, and 
whose treatise on the Danish question is pub- 
lished with the '* Memoir" — it was incorporated 
with Denmark in virtue of the oath of allegiance 
taken in 1721 to the King and his successors, 
secundum tenorem legis regicBy as well by the pre- 
lates and noble landowners of the whole duchy as 
by the inhabitants of the Gottorp part, in pursu- 
ance of the king's letters patent of the 22nd Au- 
gust of that year, calling upon them to do so, 
and wherein, with reference to the treaty of peace 
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concluded between Denmark and Sweden in 1720, 
under the mediation of England and France, 
he distinctly states that, ** in consideration that 
formal and solemn pledges of the two mediating 
kings have given us, both for ourselves and our 
successors, the undisturbed and perpetual possession 
and dominion of thb whole of the duchy of 
ScHLESWiG, and therefore likewise of the former 
ducal part of the said duchy, we have resolved to 
reunite and incorporate the said part to ours.** It 
was with the full knowledge of these declarations 
that the oath was taken^ and the terms in which 
the preliminary part of it was couched recognise 
the fulfilment of the intention which had been 
expressed, the words being, "yow have thought 
proper to reunite to your own part the former 
ducal part of the duchy of Schlestoig, and to in-- 
corporate the same anew and for ever after with 
your Croton, ^c" This clearly refers to an act 
done. Moreover, the words "incorporate the 
same anew" imply a previous incorporation; 
which, too, must have embraced the entire duchy, 
since the two parts are just before stated to be not 
merely united but RE-united. It would seem. 
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therefore^ iacontestible that the effect of these 
measures was to annex the tphole of Schleswig to 
the Danish Crown. Granted^ that the proceeding 
may have somewhat savoured of an arbitrary one; 
still it is not to be measured by what, under 
similar circumstances, would be done at the pre- 
sent day, for if so, and equal justice were admi- 
nistered, there would be scarcely a state in 
Europe that would not have to be dismembered, 
and none would cut a more sorry figure in the list 
than Prussia ; while, at all events, it took place 
with the sanction and concurrence of the two 
leading powers of Europe. The King of Denmark 
did no more than exercise the power with which 
he was invested as an absolute prince, and it is 
to be remembered that Holstein, which now pre- 
tends that the act in question was a violation of 
its connection with Schleswig, made at the time 
no remonstrance against it. Again, the fact that 
no similar incorporation of Holstein with Denmark 
was attempted, is proof that no identity of inte- 
rests was recognised as subsisting between the 
two duchies, and that the King was not disposed 
to exceed the just limits of his rights. 
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The appeal^ therefore, which the Chevalier Bun-* 
sen makes to English constitutional susceptibilities 
and ideas in reference to the point in question is 
somewhat out of time and place. He endeavours, 
but without success, to explain away the circum- 
stances in question, while so little indeed does he 
appear to have studied the facts with which he un- 
dertakes to deal, that he actually assigns to the 
ducal or Oottorp part of Schleswig quite a different 
locality from that assigned to it by M. de Gruner, 
whose authority is of the more weight as he is intro- 
duced to us as '^ a very impartial Prussian publicistic 
writer." The Chevalier Bunsen appeals, it is true, 
to the public indulgence upon the ground of his 
*^ Memoir having been written and printed on the 
spur of the moment;*' but that (considering the 
importance of the subject-matter) only constitutes 
a reason why the publication of it should have 
been delayed. But to the point : — the Chevalier 
Bunsen says, (p. 10,) *' part of Northern 
Schleswig and some small districts besides were 
called the ducal part, and the remaining greater 
part was called the Royal part ;" and (p. 64) " the 
Gottorp or younger line of the House of Olden- 
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burg had obtained, with the assistance of Sweden, 
during the ascendancy of that power, possession 
of DUOAL (principally a part of Northern) 
Schleswig ;*' also (p. 66) ** that the object of the 
guarantee [that of 1720] is not at all the whole 
of Schleswig, but principally that part of North- 
ern Schleswig over which the Gottorp line 
claimed distinct sovereignty ;*' and, lastly, that 
'* it seems very doubtful whether even for that 
part of Northern Schleswig, the possession of 
which was guaranteed to Denmark by England, 
and finally renounced by the Gottorp line through 
Paul I., any claim can be raised by Denmark for 
England's acting upon that guarantee of 1720;" 
whilst M. de Gruner, on the contrary, defines the 
respective localities with the greatest precision, as 
under : — 

'' The DUCAL PART of Schleswig, situated 
in the south and partly in the centre of that 
country. 

** The ROYAL part of Schleswig, situated in 
the NORTH, and partly in the centre of Schleswig," 
(p. 112). 

Either the Chevalier Bunsen or M. de Gruner 
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roust be wrong : if the latter, how was it that the 
former did not detect and rectify the error ? If 
the Chevalier himself^ how are we to account for 
his inexactitude with M. de Gruner's treatise be- 
fore his eyes ? The Chevalier Bunsen repudiates 
the idea that Denmark can set up any claims to 
ducal Schleswig by right of conquest, and this is 
certainly delicate ground for a Prussian foot to 
tread. But if not by conquest, how did she ac- 
quire it ? Certainly not by any voluntary cession 
on the part of the Gottorp house, ncfr as an inheri- 
tance derived therefrom, nor by usurpation or other 
means. According, therefore, to the Chevaher's 
view she has no title to it at all, notwithstanding 
that he himself (in his other argument) identifies 
it with that part of the country which he (although 
in opposition to M. de Gruner) alleges to have 
been " the object of the guarantee." Or perhaps 
we are to assume that Denmark merely took pos- 
session of the ducal part in tnist, with the view to 
dispossess hei-self of it afterwards in favour of 
Holstein and Germany, by uniting it with royal 
Schleswig, alleged to be indissolubly connected 
with Holstein ! In sober truth, had the Danish 
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king, Frederick IV., conceived the royal part of 
Schleswig to be in any such predicament, he 
would scarcely have united the ducal part with it, 
but would have secured the latter at aU events. It 
is obvious, too, that if the guarantee of 1720 did 
not insure the whole of Schleswig to Denmark, it 
insured nothing, for the ducal part of Schleswig 
being, as shewn by M. de Gruner, situated in the 
south, would have been untenable had not the 
royal or northern part been guaranteed as well; — 
that, in short, the preservation of the former could 
not be effected if the possession of the latter 
should be endangered through external causes. 

The line of ai^ument adopted by the Chevalier 
Bunsen, in common with most Qerman writers on 
the subject, entirely and arbitrarily over-rides the 
occurrences of 1720-21, hereinbefore detailed, and 
takes for its basis the alleged indissoluble con- 
nection of Holstein and Schleswig, founded upon 
an assurance of Christian I. in 1460, tliat they 
should always remain together undivided (dat se 
bliven ewich tosamende ungedeelt.) But if we 
look at this with reference to time and circum- 
stances, it can be considered as meaning nothing 
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more than that the two duchies should be under a 
common sovereignty with Denmark^ for Schleswig 
was already a Danish fief, which would have re- 
verted at any time to Denmark, in the event of 
circumstances conspiring to deprive the king of the 
sovereignty of the German duchy of Holstein; 
while, in any view of the case, it would appear 
quite as competent to Denmark to say that Hol- 
stein must follow the destinies of Schleswig as for 
Germany to assume that Schleswig must follow 
those of Holstein. The King of Denmark, in 
short, could have had no object in becoming Duke 
of Holstein, if the assumpticm of that dignity in 
any way involved the prospective risk of separating 
Schleswig from the Danish Crown. He was Duke 
of Holstein and Duke of Schleswig — not Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and has always been a mem- 
ber of the Germanic Diet in the former capacity 
only. Yet the German line of argument makes 
Schleswig indirectly a territory of the Germanic 
Confederation, and the Germanic Diet is now 
dealing with it as though it were such in reality. 
But it is useless to pursue this controversy in the 
face of the occurrences of 1720-21, or to hazard 
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speculations as to what would have been the bear- 
ings of the question had they never taken place. 
From that period, at all events, there has been 
practically no such thing as an united parliament 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and the States^Assemblies, 
which were at length granted to the two duchies 
in 1831 and 1834, were entirely distinct from one 
another. For convenience, the duchies have had 
a civil and judicial administration in common ; 
beyond which, and the social intercourse which 
naturally and necessarily takes place between them, 
(the same as between Schleswig and Jiitland,) 
there appears Uttle to bear out the assumption of 
their close identity — still less of their constitutional 
indissolubility, for it is impossible to trace this to 
any thing hke a really tangible or chartered shape. 
That the Germans themselves are fully conscious 
of this, notwithstanding their profession of a con- 
trary belief, may be inferred from the fact, that 
whilst making the maintenance of the alleged in- 
separable connection of the duchies the pretext for 
their interference, they are prepared to throw over- 
board the very principle for which they contend, 
provided that they can secure for themselves the 
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southern part of that duchy ; or, in other words^ 
can obtain exclusive possession of the Eider. If 
this be doubted, let the following passages from the 
Chevalier Bunsen's " Memoir " supply the proof. 
After declaring that the present Provisional Govern- 
ment of Holstein '' has acted throughout with the 
greatest moderation/' he goes on to say : — 

" This is particularly proved by an appeal to 
the Danish people, of the 31st of March, in which 
the Provisional Government proposes to them that 
a fair liberty should be given, by both parties, to 
the Danish population in the northern part of 
Schleswig (that is to say, in the land north of 
Gliicksbui^, Flensburg, and Tondern) to declare 
their mind. If the Danish majority should be in- 
clined to become a Danish duchy by being incor- 
porated with Denmark, after it had received the 
provincial rights promised by the king, and after 
the rights of the German minority had been secu- 
red, their German brethren throughout Schleswig 
and in Holstein would never throw difficulties in 
the way of such an arrangement. 

" The right of Holstein, they say, to remain 
indissolubly connected with Schleswig goes to the 
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whole Duchy ; and so does Holstein's duty not to 
forsake her sister. But the Provisional Govern- 
ment wishes to assure the Danes, that out of love 
for peace, and out of respect for Danish nationa- 
lity, they, the German Schleswigers and the Hol- 
steiners, would be ready to bring that sacrifice if 
their countrymen of Danish origin would make 
such a proposal They would, in other words, not 
oppose the plan of having, besides the German 
Duchy of Schleswig, indissolubly connected in 
future as it has been for six centuries a Danish 
duchy, in North Schleswig, which would comprise 
a highly respectable German minority, two consi- 
derable German towns, and numerous noble 
estates belonging to families of German origin and 
tongue, spread along the coast 

'^ It may be added, that the most influential 
papers of constitutional Germany express most 
earnestly die same feeling, and make the same 
proposal. The leading article of the first Prussian 
journal, the Cologne Gazette of the 12th inst., 
may be quoted as a fair specimen of the German 
view of this proposal for peace and conciliation." 
—(p. 61-2.) 
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In the foregoing proposal the Germans coolly 
propose- to take advantage of their own wrong. 
They first declare the whole of Schleswig to be in- 
dissolubly connected with Holstein ; then, arroga- 
ting to themselves the power of maintaining this 
pretended union, they resort to the most arbitrary 
measures for the purpose, and afterwards prove 
that they had so acted not for the object they pro- 
fessed, but for the sake of what they could get 
They prefer a claim to the whole duchy, ostensibly 
upon principle^ but shew the hoUowness of their 
pretension, and destroy the whole basis upon 
which they rest their case, by the offer to com- 
pound that claim in a manner that implies the 
absence of a consciousness of right. Than this 
offer of partition nothing can more clearly shew the 
real nature of the views of Germany in the matter 
— that she sets up a claim to entire Schleswig, not 
because she is entitled to it, but in order to secure 
a portion of it which she covets — that she makes, 
in short, the assertion of a principle subservient to 
the accomplishment of an unrighteous object ! It 
is after the Danish nationality has been outraged 
and blood has been spilt, that the Danes are 
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gravely assured by their aggressors that, " out of 
love for peace and out of respect for Danish na- 
tionality," they would be ready to make the sacri- 
Jice, forsooth, of allowing one part of a Danish 
duchy to be incorporated with Denmark, provided 
that the other part be ceded to Germany ! " The 
most influential papers of constitutional Germany," 
observes (as will have been seen) Chevalier Bunsen, 
" express the same feeling and make the same 
proposal. The leading article of the first Prussian 
journal, the Cologne Gazette of the 12th instant, 
may be quoted as a fair specimen of the German 
view of this proposal for peace and conciliation.'.' 
No doubt they do, for it would be strange indeed 
if they were dissatisfied with an arrangement 
which would give Germany the control of both 
banks of the Eider : their assurances of a " love 
for peace and respect for Danish nationality " 
come, however, a little tardy. What the Danish 
papers say is not mentioned : the contrast would 
probably be great. 

Chevalier Bunsen accuses the King of Den- 
mark of having " begun the war," and thereby 
" loaded himself with a great responsibility.'' 
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The accusation cannot be sustained, and the re- 
sponsibility rests elsewhere. History, if written 
truly, will recofd that war was levied on the 
King of Denmark by the Germanic Diet, because 
he refused to obey their arbitrary mandate to 
withdraw his troops fr(Hn his own territory, which 
they coveted and had resolved to seize. 

It is inconceivable how, with every means of 
information at his command^ the ChevaUer Bunsen 
should not have avoided at least grave errors of 
fact. He tells us that '' the Duchy of Schleswig 
has about 700,000 inhabitants, amongst whom 
there are about 150,000 peasants of Danish 
origin;" when the truth is, that the trAo2e popu- 
lation of Schleswig, as is shewn by the author of 
'' Germany and Scandinavia," Professor Haeosser 
of Heidelberg, and other German authorities on 
^ the subject, does not exceed 350,000^e fMajority 
of whom are not of German^ but of Danish 
origiii^ Thus we have seen the Prussian Minister 
confounding one part of Schleswig with another, 
and, by a stroke of his pen, not only doubling 
the entire population, but ^Eiormously increasing 
the German part of it! He likewise affirms 
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that a contest has been going on between Denmark 
and the duchies for the last thirty years; an 
assertion which is contradicted by the author of 
" Germany and Scandinavia " (who cannot cer- 
tainly be accused of partiality to Denmark), as 
he therein states that no differences of the kind 
were heard of until about ten years before the 
time at which he wrote (1846), which must be 
regarded as an important admission, since it 
makes the agitation commence three years after 
the formation of the ZoUverein, and thus at once 
suggests its source. For years past the German 
people have been taught by the chief German 
school geographies actually in use— as those of 
Cannabich, Ungewitter, (the M'CuUoch of Ger- 
many,) von Roon, and others — that the Danish 
monarchy consists : — First, of Denmark Proper ^ 
comprising the Islands, Jiitland, and the Scandi- 
navian Duchy of Schhswig; secondly, of the 
German Duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg. It 
is not, therefore, from these highly-respectable 
authorities that the Chevalier Bunsen can have 
derived his inspirations as to the "German Schles- 
wig " which he makes " the necessary basis of 
negotiation." 
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In one part of his " Memoir" he says, ''We do 
not envy those who evade facts by omission, if 
not by mis-statement ;'* a passage which reads 
somewhat curiously in juxta-position with what 
has just been stated* 

The Chevalier boasts of " the German civi- 
lising element" in Schleswig, *' in schools, and 
by the Bible and worship," as though, in effect, 
no such element existed amongst the Danes them- 
selves. But on reference to the work " Germany 
and Scandinavia," it will be seen that this implied 
imputation is very far from being merited; for, 
speaking of a comparatively recent period, the 
author observes : — " As regards the previous state 
of the public mind, we must consider that poptdar 
education, which the Government has certainly 
since promoted in a praiseworthy manner, was 
then in a very backward state;" and also that 
a high Danish school for the peasantry has been 
established in Northern Schleswig by the Schles- 
wig -Danish Association. Indeed the Danish 
" civilising element by the Bible and worship " 
must be considered the superior of the two, if 
we may judge by the fact, that the Prussians, 
although having a choice of days, made their 
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attack upon the Danes in the town of Schleswig 
on Easter Sunday ^ the DanisA troops being at 
church at the time, from whence they were called 
into action by blast of trumpet ! 

The Chevalier Bunsen strives hard to prove that 
the agitation of the so-called Schleswig-Holstein 
question is not the result of a " German Propa- 
ganda." Few, however, will be of this belief (as 
regards at least Schleswig) after reading *' Ger- 
many and Scandinavia." He also states that 
" the populations have risen, as it were, to a 
man ;" an allegation which may possibly be true 
as regards Holstein, but which assuredly is not 
so in the case of Schleswig, and it is to Schleswig 
that the whole matter at issue essentially relates. 
The treatment which the German volunteers ex- 
perienced in Flensburg and other towns of Schles- 
wig, before the advance of the German army into 
that duchy, affords anything but evidence of the 
Schleswig population being animated by any such 
unanimity in the German cause as that above 
ascribed to them. 

The Chevalier Bunsen has kindly undertaken to 
become the instructor of the British public, and to 
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rectify what he is pleased to consider the ignorant 
or wilful misrepresentations of the British press, 
in relation to this matter. How far he is entitled 
to be considered an authority in whom reliance 
may be placed — how far, in short, we are to 
repose confidence in the general conclusions he 
enunciates — may in some degree be estimated from 
the illustrations here afforded of his mode of 
handling facts. He, in a manner, attempts to 
fetter the free expression of public opinion in this 
country, on the subject of the case at issue, by 
intimating that the advocacy of the Danish cause 
by Englishmen will produce in Germany an im- 
pression that it is the result, not of conviction of 
its justice, but of interested motives. Englishmen, 
however, are not to be deterred, by the fear of 
being calumniated, from openly declaring their 
convictions in reference to the matter, let these 
give offence to whom they may. 

Under existing circumstances, the true basis of 
accommodation would seem to be that Holstein 
and Germany should abandon all claim to Schles- 
wig, and that Denmark should give up any further 
political connection with Holstein ; Denmark and 
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Schleswig making what constitutional arrange- 
ments they pleased between themselves, and the 
navigation of the Eider being left common to both 
duchies. To make, however, the sout/iem part o{ 
Schleswig the basis of negotiation, as proposed by 
the Chevalier Bunsen, would be to do the greatest 
injustice to Denmark, and virtually to pronounce 
her condemnation. By the means above suggested 
Germany would get more than she is entitled to, 
and Denmark less ; but if, as appearances unfor- 
tunately- seem to indicate, Denmark should be 
unable to obtain better terms, the concession 
intimated is, assuredly, the full extent of the 
sacrifice which she should consent to make. 

It is a mere subterfuge for the Germans to affect 
to consider the succession and what they term the 
constitutional position of the duchies as distinct 
questions, and to disclaim the intention to disturb 
the first because interfering with the last ; for if 
the constitutional question be determined in the 
German sense and interest— that is, if Schleswig 
be attached politically and geographically to Ger- 
many through Holstein — the mere sovereignty 
would be positively worthless to Denmark. This 
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the Germans well know ; and provided that they 
succeeded in effecting the annexation of Schleswig, 
or of the southern part of it, in the manner stated, 
they would be well content to leave the question 
of the succession in abeyance until they should 
have a favourable opportunity of regulating it 
according to their will. 



THE END. 
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